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THE MORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD 


[Time, A. D. I904 or sooner. 


Scene, Mr. Morgan’s office. 


Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller 


and Mr, J. J. Hill seated in conference. Enter clerk with telegram. Mr. Morgan reads and says : 


‘“‘Ah, here she is at last. Thisisa 
telegram from Washington giving me 
advance information that the Supreme 
Court will decide in our favor on the 
Northern Securities case. Now we can 
get down to business and proceed with 
our original plan of getting control of 
the capital of the world. We three 
men own between us 200 million dollars 
of the stock-of the Northern Securities 
Co., which is, as you both know, a 
majority holding. The Northern Se- 
curities Co. in turn controls a majority 
of the stock of the Burlington Railway, 
the Northern Pacific Railway and the 
Great Northern Railway. The stocks 
of these railways have a value of over 
800 million dollars, so that by our 
ownership of 200 million dollars in 
the Northern Securities Co. we control 


800 million dollars of railway stock. 
Let us now form still another securities 
company to hold our majority in the 
Northern Securities Co. We can capi- 
talize this new company at 200 million 
and issue all the shares to ourselves in 
payment for the 200 million of shares 
of the Northern Securities Co. we turn 
over to it. We will call this new com- 
pany the First Morganization Co. We 
will then sell 49 per cent. of this stock 
to the public, the control remaining in 
our hands with our 51 per cent. re- 
served. By the formation of our First 
Morganization Co. 100 million dollars 
will control absolutely the 800 million 
dollars in the Burlington, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railways.’’ 

“You see the advantage of our form- 
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ing the First Morganization Co. is that 
it allows us to control with 100 million 
dollars just as much stock as we did 
with 200 million dollars. It means that 
we have set free 100 million dollars to 
use in gaining control of other sys- 
tems.” 

“But; says* Mr, enocketelier, 01 
cannot see why if you can with those 
‘securities companies’ control 800 mil- 
lion with 400 million, and then 400 
with 200, and finally 200 million with 
100 million, why you cannot control 
the 100 million with 50 million, and 
then that 50 million with 25, and so on 
right down the line until you have one 
hundred dollars controlling the whole 
800 million. That looks absurd.”’ 

“It may look absurd,’’ replies Mr. J. 
Pierpont, ‘“‘but my—I mean our—su- 
preme court’says that it’s legal, and if 
it’s legal, and z¢ zs /egal, then it can be 
done. Moreover, it will be done. The 
formation of the First Morganization 
Co. will enable us to set free 100 million 
of our money. We will then proceed 
to form the Second Morganization Co., 
holding 51 per cent. of the stock and 
selling 49 per cent. to the public. The 


Second Morganization Co. will be capi-- 


talized at 100 million, and the whole of 
the stock will be issued to us in pay- 
ment of our 100 million of stock in the 
First Morganization Co. The forma- 
tion of the Second Morganization Co. 
will set free another 50 million of our 
money; to be exact, 49 million. We 
could set free another 25 million by 
forming a Third Morganization Co., 
but I hardly think that it will be worth 
our while to bother setting free such a 
small amount as 25 million. 

‘“‘My plan,’”’ said Mr. Morgan, ‘‘is 
for us three to stick together and keep 
on. forming these Morgauization com- 
panies and buy up the control of the 
capital stock of the. principal corpora- 
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tions of the world. There is nothing 
too big for us to handle, because on 
this plan of mine we can control thous- 
ands of millions without locking up 100 
million altogether.”’ 

‘“‘The public have great confidence in 
anything that is backed by my name, 
and there will be no trouble in our 
selling off the minority stock of our 
different Morganization companies. We 
will treat the public honestly. They 
will in any event get at least as much 
in the way of dividends as they would 
have gotten if we had not formed these 
Morganization companies, for whatever 
dividends we get we will immediately 
distribute. The public investing with 
us cannot lose, and they have a great 
probability of getting very much larger 
returns. The returns will be larger 
owing to the fact that our mergers 
will effect great economies of working, 
and in particular will completely stifle 
undue competition.” 

Mr. Hill had so far been a silent 
listener to the great plan unfolded by 
Mr. Morgan for buying the world with 
a shoe-string and then getting back the 
string. He is evidently much impressed © 
by Mr. Morgan’s endless chain pro- 
gram, but he wishes reassurance upon 
one point. 

“TI can understand well enough, Mr. 
Morgan,” he says, ‘‘why the public 
exchanged their stock in, say, the 
Northern Pacific Railway and the other 
railways for stock in the Northern 
Securities Co., for it is at once evi- 
dent that, owing to the absence of 
competition and the economies of con- 


centration, the consolidation will in- 


crease their dividends. But I do not 
see the motive a man will have in 
exchanging his stock in the Northern 
Securities Co. for stock in your First 
Morganization Co. You cannot prom- 
ise any greater dividends than he is 
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now getting because your only source 
of income for your Morganization Co. is 
from the Northern Securities Co. These 
dividends he already gets, and you do 
not, and cannot, give him an increase.” 

Mr. Morgan answered: ‘‘It is not 
altogether a question of making a 
direct exchange. When I organized 
the Northern Securities Co. I did not 
do it entirely by relying on the stock- 
holders in the railway companies ex- 
changing their stock for Securities 
stock. I made them a cash offer for 
their stock of very much more than 
they ever dreamed of getting a couple 
of years previous, and which was, right 
then, more than the market price. 
Coupled with this cash offer I gave 
them the option of exchanging their 
stock for Northern Securities stock. 
Some took cash and some stock. After 
the option for exchanging shares had 
expired I put the Northern Securities 
stock on the market and sold for cash 
as much as I cared to sell. People 
bought the Northern Securities stock. 
simply because it was sure to pay 
good dividends, and today there are 
thousands of owners in the Securities 
Co. who never owned a dollar in any 
of the railway corporations of which 
it holds the stock. It will be the same 
way with our issue of stock in the First 
Morganization Co. That company’s 
stock will be at least as valuable as 
the Northern Securities Co., because 
its stock will correspond dollar for 
dollar with the stock it owns in the 
Securities Co. It will have an ad- 
ditional value because of its repre- 
senting the majority interest in the 
Securities Company. While this may 
not theoretically mean any advantage, 
I think you and most others would be 
likely to sell your shares in the Securi- 
ties Co., and buy into the Morganiza- 
tion Co., if the prices were the same. 


Your dividends will be as much in the 
latter company as in the former, and 
you will have in addition the satisfac- 
tion of being in with the majority inter- 
est. Then, besides, the Morganization 
Company would not necessarily confine 
itself to the ownership of stock in 
merely the Northern Securities Co. 
There is no doubt that right now it 
would enhance the value of the North- 
ern Securities stock if we could merge 
the roads it controls with those of the 
Union Pacitic System. Suppose the 
First Morganization Co. should have as 
its assets a majority of the stock of the 
Union Pacific and a majority of the 
stock of the Northern Securities Co. 
Is it not evident that the consolidation 
with the Union Pacific would not only 
enhance the value of the Northern 
Securities stock but would likewise 
increase the value of the Union Pacific 
stock? Hence the Morganization Co. 
would find that the moment it effected 
its purchase of those two stocks it 
would have made a considerable profit 
in the transaction. We could sell out 


our minority interest in the Morgani- 


zation Co. for considerably more than 
what the majority remaining on our 
hands cost us. We will immediately 
have the control of all the railroads in 
the west and north of the United 
States, and the getting of that control 
will not take any cash and will, in fact, 
afford us an immediate profit.” 

“Did I understand you, Mr. Morgan, 
to say that such a transaction would 
not require any cash?” asks Mr. Hill. 

‘“‘Well, of course, it will take cash, 
but I mean that there will be no call on 
any of us to put up any cash of our 
own, as our banks will furnish us all 
that is necessary, taking the stocks we 
take in.as collateral. It will be but a 
short loan, and anyway the dividends 
on [the stocks we buy will pay what- 
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ever interest may be _ necessary.”’ 
“Well,” says John D., ‘‘I thought I 
was something of a financier when I 
formed the Standard Oil Trust, but it 
seems to me now, Mr. Morgan, after 
hearing your wonderful Morganization 
plan, that I am only fit for the infant 
class in business.” 
“One-of the advantages of this plan 
of Morganization is that there is no 
chance of ever losing the control of a 
railroad, as happened when the Flower 
crowd lost control of Rock Island to 
the Moores and August Belmont lost 
control of Louisville & Nashville to 
Gates,” responded Mr. Morgan. 
“There is a well-defined, although 
unwritten law, which has hitherto pre- 
vented consolidations of Eastern roads 
with Western, Chicago being tacitly 
recognized as a dividing line between 
the East and West, no consolidations 
having crossed that line. There are 
many cases where it would have been 
of great value to the railroads to have 
effected a consolidation crossing this 
line, but the fear of retaliatory meas- 
ures from other railroads has prevented 
it. By the consummation of our Mor- 
ganization plan we will be freed from 
this fear, and the consolidation of 
Atchison-Topeka with the Pennsyl- 
vania will be a step which can be 
taken without danger. This will be 
almost revolutionary in regard to rail- 
road combinations, as it will presage 
the final consolidation of all railroads 
into the hands of one single company.” 
‘“‘My plan,” continued Mr. Morgan, 
“is to start in and buy the control of the 
Union Pacific Railway system. We 
will place the stocks controlling the 
Union Pacific and the Northern Securi- 
ties in the First Morganization Co. and 
then sell to the public the minority 
interest in that company. There is no 
use of our loading ourselves down with 
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unnecessary stock; I mean’ stock that 

is not necessary for us to have in order 
to keep our control. After we carry 
this deal through I think our next step 
would be to buy the control of the 
Atchison & Topeka and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railways, then form the Second 
Morganization Co. to hold the stocks 
we have just bought together with our 
majority interest in the First Morgani- 
zation Co. This Second Morganization 
Co. will be decidedly the most power- 
ful combine in the United States, in 
fact, the First was, for that matter. 
But it will control a through line from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and will 
have an absolute monopoly of all the 
Pacific coast transportation interests. 
We will have the Vanderbilts com- 
pletely at our mercy. Our next move 
would be, I think, to take them in with 
us. We could almost name our own 
price, but it is not wise to be harsh 
with the powerful. We would now 
form our 7hird Morganization Co. to 
hold our majority in the Second Mor- 
ganization Co. and the control of the 
Vanderbilt railways. The tremendous 
profits we would make from the sale of 
the minority ‘nterest in the Third Mor- 
ganization Co. would be something the 
world would never have dreamed pos- 
sible. You see, this Third Morgani- 
zation Co. would be in such palpable 
control of the entire railroad situation 
of the United States that the public 
would be sure to take all the stock we 
would offer them. By this time I 
think we would be ready for our grand 
coup. We would take in the control 
of all the rest of the railways in the 
United States and place it in the hands 
of a Fourth Morganization Co., to- 
gether with the majority of the stock 
in the Third Morganization Co. We 
would then repeat the process and sell 
to the public our minority interest in 
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the Fourth Morganization Co. and use 
the proceeds to take in the control of 
certain of the industrial trusts. We 
would have them in the door. Just 
now the trusts can make the railroads 
sweat by playing one road off against 
the other. You know that game pretty 
well, Mr. Rockefeller. But that game 
will be out of date when the Fourth 
Morganization Co. is 
born. There will be 
no opposition roads 
to play off one against 
the other. They will 
all be merged in our 
Fourth Morganiza- 
tion Co. It will then 
be the turn of the 
railroads to call the 
tune. There is many 
a trust today that 
thinks itself invulner- 
able that will be very 
willing to talk sur- 
render when we give 
them the real thing 
in a freight tariff. 
There will be no more 
discrimination. Why 
should there be? We 
will put all tariffs up 
to the limit of what 
the traffic will bear. 
Just now the rail- 
roads work that sys- 
tem upon a few small 
capitalists who can- ; 
not retaliate, but the 
big fellows have always escaped. 
When the Fourth Morganization Co. 
is born we will go after those 
big fellows, hammer and _ tongs. 
There is where we will find the most 
fat to fry. The little fellows have 
been starved so long that there is not 
much on them, and they are too small 
to bother with, anyway. I would like 
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just one good winter with the Beef 
Trust, and if Mr. Smith and Mr. Ham- 
mond won't think that something has 
dropped, then I miss my guess. It’s 
outrageous the way they have been 
robbing the public lately and yet not 
giving us a cent more freight rates. 
When the Fourth Morganization Co. 
gets to work there will be a fairer 


PING-PONG. 


(opreight, t002 by | R. Hencatp 
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divide of Beef Profits. That will be 
the time when we will play Ping-Pong 
with the Plain Citizen to our heart’s 
content. Mr. Opper says we do it 
now, but he doesn’t realize the scientific 
possibilities of the game under my 
Morganization plan.” 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,” continues Mr. 
Morgan, “‘I have gone to great lengths 
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to explain my plan for the formation 
of a series of Morganization companies, 
each company owning the majority of 
the stock of the preceding company. 
But I -have not explained the finale. 
All of us three men have millions more 
money than we can by any possibility 
ever use for our own pleasure. We all 
know that the reason we strive for more 
and more money is simply for the 
power it gives us, and because money- 
getting is today the great game of life. 
Money itself is really a bore. It’s too 
much trouble to bother with its care, 
and were it not such an absolute neces- 
sity I would never wish ‘to have a cent. 
By this plan of mine we can strip our- 
selves of nearly every cent of money 
we have and yet control the wealth of 
the world. We can have all the pomp, 
glory and power of controlling the 
wealth of the world without being 
bothered to own any of it. We can be 
the real kings of the world, not by 
virtue of our wealth but simply by 
virtue of our position. That really has 
always been my ambition, but I never 
worked my plan out until recently. I 
never liked the idea of being pointed out 
on the streets as, ‘There is Morgan; he 
is worth so many million of dollars.’ I 
want to be spoken of this way: ‘There 
is Morgan, one of the most powerful 
men in the world. His nod controls 
vast nations. Kings tremble when he 
speaks.’ Now, all this. may seem a 
Quixotic ambition, gentlemen; but 
Quixotic or not, I think I can show 
you how I can accomplish my wish, 
although you may not think the wish 
itself worthy of gratification, I feel 
that there is something of a Cecil 
Rhodes in my make-up. .He never 
made money simply to owm# money. 
He went to work with an ileal in mind 
and to carry it out, and he felt that he 
needed money. Therefore he made 
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money. Money to him was not an 
end but distinctly a means. His will 
shows what his ideal was, the Anglo- 
Saxon domination of the world. He 
wished this domination simply because 
he thought it best for humanity. With- 
out arguing as to the nobility or other- 
wise of his conception, I think it will 
be admitted that he was a much greater 
man for having the ideal than if he had 
had none at all and was simply grub- 
bing away to make more money for 
Rhodes to leave to relations to fight 
over after his death. Now, my ideal is 
not so unselfish. What I want is to be 
one of the most powerful men in the 
world, and yet not depend upon either 
birth, money or position in politics.’’ 

“This is a very curious side light 
upon your character, Mr. Morgan,” 
interjected Mr. Rockefeller. ‘‘It’s very 
interesting, too. Pray, tell us how to 
be powerful without being wealthy. 
That is a new idea to me.” 

“It’s really very simple,” replied 
Mr. Morgan, ‘‘and you yourself have 
already shown that you have the key 
to the problem. It will be simply by 
the continued division of our holdings 
into minority and majority parts and 
selling off to the public the minority 
holdings and placing the majority hold- 
ings in a series of Morganization com- 
panies of constantly reducing capital. 
Take the United States Steel Co. It 
has a combined capital, stocks and 
bonds, of over 1,000 million. The 400 
million common stock controls the 
whole; 200 million of that stock con- 
trols the whole corporation, then. Sup- 
pose I own the whole of 200 million in 
the common. I then am in control of 
the 1,000 million comprising the whole 
corporation. Suppose I now form my 
First Steel Securities Co. I capitalize 
it at 200 million dollars, and have it 
issue to me its entire stock in exchange 
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THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 


(This massive pile at Ottawa will probably be Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s head Canadian office after he has 
‘‘Morganized’’ the World.) 
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for my 200 million of steel. I then 
turn around and give 99 million of this 
Securities Co. to some college or hos- 
pital. The 101 millions I still hold gives 
me the control of the Securities Co., 
and the control of the Securities Co. 
gives me control of the 1,000 million in 
the United States Steel Co. I now 
form a Steel Securities Co. No. 2, 
capitalize it at 101 million and issue 
all the shares to myself in exchange 
for my 101 shares in Steel No. 1. I 
then donate 50 millions of my stock to 
some college and keep the remaining 
51, which, of course, keeps me in 
control of Steel No. 2. The control 
of No. 2 keeps me in control of No. 
1, and the control of No. 1 keeps me 
in control of the United States Steel 
Co. Now, you can see, gentlemen, 
by forming successive companies and 
giving away the minority interests I 
can gradually reduce the capital value 
of my holdings to one dollar, and yet 
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even then I am in control of the United 
States Steel Co. with all its 1,000 million 
capital. It all sounds very absurd, but 
I defy you to detect a flaw in the chain 
of reasoning. What I can do with the 
United States Steel Co. I can do with 
all corporations. I can control the 
wealth of the world and yet not own 
a hundred dollars of my own. That is 
Morgan’s ambition. 

“‘Gentlemen, I am now through,” 
said Mr. Morgan. ‘‘Do you grasp my 
plan, and do you sympathize with my 
ambition? You must bear in mind that 
the ideals of the world have changed, 
and one of the ideals of the advantages 


‘of great wealth in giving greater 


physical comfort to the owner has 
passed away. Wealth today is the 
symbol of power, not luxury. I wish 
to confirm this new view. Let me go 
down to history as the man who, not 
owning money himself, yet controlled 
the money of the world.”’ 


THE FAIR MORNING 


Swift is the marching of the Coming Time, 
Though long delayed; for it had far to come. 
Down through the Ages’ sick’ning Roll of Crime, 
Of Vast Oppressions and of Suffering Dumb. 

But it approaches now with mighty tread; 
The Spoiler hears it and in terror quakes; 
Dreading—and deep the reason of his dread— 

The fateful hour wherein Mankind awakes; 


When from their trance of Lethargy and Shame 
The Toilers rise and claim their rightful place; 
When longer Men refuse to feed the flame 
Of Avarice with the Heart-aches of the race. 
In that dread hour the world shall live again— 
A happy world, well-ordered, just and right— 
Harsh may the Labor be, and sore the Pain, 
But fair the Morning as is black the Night. 


—A. B. Bynon. 


A BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM 


By W. J. GHENT 


(Mr. Ghent has been identified with the movements for social reform in New York of late 
years, and for a time had editorial charge of The American Fabian, now no longer published. 
He was also literary manager for Mayor Jones, of Toledo, in his gubernatorial campaign.—Ep. ] 


“THE next distinct stage in the socio- 

economic evolution of America 
may be something entirely different 
from any of the forms usually predicted. 
Anarchist prophecies are, of course, 
futile; and the Tolstoyan Utopia of a 
return to primitive production, with its 
prodigal waste of effort and consequent 
impoverishment of the race, allures but 
few minds. The Kropotkinian dream 
of acommunistic union of shop industry 
and agriculture is of a like type; and 
well-nigh as barren as the Neo-Jeffer- 
sonian visions of a general revival of 
small-shop production and the domin- 
ance of a middle-class democracy. The 
orthodcx economists, with their notions 
of a slightly modified Individualism, 
wherein each unit secures the just re- 
ward of his capacity and service, are 
but worshiping an image which they 
have created out of their books, and 
which has no-real counterpart in life ; 
and finally the Marxists, who predict 
the establishment of a co-operative 
commonwealth, are, to say the least, 
-too sanguine in foreshortening the time 
of its triumph. Whatever the more 
distant future may bring to pass, there 
is but little evidence to prove that col- 
lectivism will be the next status of 
society. Rather, that coming status, of 


which the contributing forces aré now 
energetically at work and of which the 
first phases are already plainly observ- 
able, will be something in the nature of 
a Benevolent Feudalism. 

That the concentration of capital and 
the increase of individual holdings of 
wealth will continue is almost unani- 
mously conceded. Forty years ago 
Marx laid down the formula of capital- 
ist accumulation which has ever since 
been a fixed article of creed with the 
orthodox Socialists. ‘‘One capitalist 
always kills many’’ is its central 
maxim. And only recently Prof. John 
B. Clark, doubtless our most dis- 
tinguished representative of the ortho- 
dox economists, declared in the pages 
of The Independent, that 


“the world of the near future . will 
present a condition of vast and ever-growing 
inequality. The rich will continually 
grow richer, and the multi-millionaires will 
approach the villion-dollar standard.”’ 

It is a view that needs no particular 
buttressing of authority, for it is held 
by most of those who seriously scan the 
outlook. 

There are, it is not to be disputed, 
certain tendencies and data which 
apparently conflict with this view. 
There is a marked persistence, and in 
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some cases a’ growth, of small-unit 
farming and of small-shop production 
and distribution.. This tendency is 
strongly insisted upon by Prince Kro- 
potkin and by the German Socialist 
Bernstein, and is conceded, though 
cautiously, by a number of other rad- 
icals, among them the Belgian Socialist 
Vandervelde. That it is a real tend- 
ency seems unquestioned on the face of 
the figures from Germany, France, 
England and Belgium; and it is not 
unlikely that further confirmation will 
be found in the detailed reports of the 
last United States census. Further- 
more, the great commercial combina- 
tions are not necessarily a proof of 
individual increase of wealth. Often, 
perhaps generally, they result in this 
individual increase; but the two things 
are not inevitably related. These com- 
binations are generally, as William 
Graham pointed out nearly twelve 
years ago, a massing together of separ- 
ate portions of capital, small, great and 
moderate—a union of capitals for a 
common purpose while still separately 
owned. Lipton’s great company, for 
instance, has over 62,000 shareholders ; 
and many of America’s most powerful 
combinations are built up out of a mul- 
titude of small and moderate holdings. 

But though these facts and tendencies 
be admitted, they do not really affect 
the foregoing generalization. The drift 
toward small-unit production and dis- 
tribution in certain lines argues no 
growth of economic independence. On 
the contrary, it is attended by a con- 
stant pressure and constraint. The 
more the great combinations increase 
their power, the greater is the subordin- 
ation of the small concerns. They 
may, for one reason or another, find it 
possible, and even fairly profitable, to 
continue; but they will be more and 
more confined to particular activities, to 
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particular territories, and in time, to 


particular methods, all dictated and en- 


forced by the pressure of the larger 
concerns. The petty tradesmen and 
producers are thus an economically 
dependent class; and their dependerice 
increases with the years. In a like 
position also, are the owners of small 
“and moderate holdings in the trusts. 
The larger holdings—often the single 
largest holding—determines the rules 
of the game; the smaller ones 
are either acquiescent, or, if recal- 
citrant, are powerless to enforce their 
will. Especially is this true in America 
where the head of a corporation is often 
an absolute ruler, who determines not 
only the policy of the enterprise, but 
the personnel of the board of directors. 
The tendencies thus make, on the 
one hand, toward the centralization of 
vast power in the hands of a few men— 
the Morganization of industry, as it 
were—and on the other, toward a vast 
increase in the number of those who 
compose the economically dependent 
classes. The latter number is already 
stupendous. The laborers and mechan- 
ics were long ago brought under the 
yoke through their divorcement from 
the land and the application of steam to 
factory operation. They are econom- 
ically unfree except in so far as their 
organizations make possible a collective 
bargaining for wages and hours. The 
growth of commerce raised up an en- 
ormgus class of clerks and helpers, per- 
haps the most dependent class in the 
community. The growth and partial 
diffusion of wealth in America has in 
fifty years largely altered the character 
of domestic service and increased the 
number of servants many fold. Rail- 
road pools and farm-implement trusts 
have drawn a tightening cordon about 
the farmers. The professions, too, 
have felt the change. Behind many of 
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our important newspapers. are private 
commercial interests which dictate their 
general policy, if not, as is frequently 
the case, their particular attitude upon 
every public question; while the race 
for endowments made by the greater 
- number of the churches and by all col- 
leges except a few State-supported 
ones, compels a cautious regard on the 
part of synod and faculty for the wishes, 
the views and prejudices of men of 
great wealth. To this growing defer- 
ence of preacher, teacher and editor is 
added that of two yet more important 
classes—the makers and the interpreters 
of law. The record of legislation and 
judicial interpretation regarding slavery 
previous to the Civil War has been par- 
alleled in recent years by the record of 
legis!atures and courts in matters relat- 
ing to the lives and health of manual 
workers, especially in such cases as 
employers’ liability and factory inspec- 
tion. Thus, with a great addition to 
the number of subordinate classes, with 
a tremendous increase of their individ- 
ual components, and with a correspond- 
ing growth of power in the hands of a 
few score magnates, there is needed 
little further to make up a socio-econ- 
omic status that contains all the essen- 
tials of a renascent feudalism. 

It is, at least in its beginning, less a 
personal than a class feudalism. His- 
tory may repeat itself, as the adage 
runs; but not by identical forms and 
events. The great spirals of evolu- 
tionary progress carry us for a time 
back to the general direction of older 
journeyings, but not to the well-worn 
pathways themselves. The old feudal- 
ism exacted faithful service, industrial 
and martial, from the underling ; pro- 
tection and justice from the overlord. 
It is not likely that personal fidelity, as 
once known, can ever be restored: the 
long period of dislodgment from the 
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land, the diffusion of learning, the exer-’ 
cise of the franchise, and the training 
in individual effort have left a seem- 
ingly unbridgeable chasm between the 
past and the present forms. . But tho 
personal fidelity, in the old sense, is 
improbable, group fidelity, founded 
upon the conscious dependence of a 
class, is already observable, and it 
grows apace. Out of the sense of class. 
dependence arises the extreme defer- 
ence which we yield, the rapt homage 
which we pay—not as individuals, but. 
as units of a class— to the men of 
wealth. We do not know them person- 
ally, and we have no sense of personal 
attachment. But in most things we 
grant them priority. We send them or 
their legates to the Senate to make our 
laws; we permit them’to name our 
administrators and our judiciary; we 
listen with eager attention to their utter- 
ances and we abide by their judgment. 
Not always, indeed; for some of us 
grumble at times and ask angrily where 
it will all end. We talk threateningly 
of instituting referendums to curb ex- 
cessive power; of levying income 
taxes, or of compelling the Government 
to acquire the railroads and the tele- 
graphs. We subscribe to newspapers 
and other publications which criticise 
the acts of the great corporations, and 
we hail as a new Gracchus the ardent 
reformer who occasionally comes forth 
for a season to do battle for the popular 
cause. But this revolt is, for the most 
part, sentimental; it is a mental atti- 
tude but rarely transmutable into terms 
of action. It is, moreover, sporadic 
and flickering; it dies out after a time, 
and we revert to our usual moods, con- 
cerning ourselves with our particular 
interests and letting the rest of the 
world wag as it will. 

The new feudalism is thus character- 
ized by a class dependence rather than 
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by a personal dependence. But it dif- 
fers in still other respects ftom the old. 
It is. qualified and restricted, and by 
agencies hardly operative in medieval 
times. Democracy tends to restrain it, 
and ethics to moralize it. Though it 
has its birth and nurture out of the 
‘‘rough and unsocialized barbarians of 
wealth,’ in Mr. Henry D. Lloyd’s 
phrase, its youth and maturity promise 
a modification of character. More and 
more it tends to become a benevolent 
feudalism. On the ethical side it is 
qualified by a growing and diffusive 
sense of responsibility and of kinship. 
The principle of the ‘‘trusteeship of 
great wealth’’ having found lodgment 


like a seed, in the erstwhile barren soil - 


of mammonism, has become a flourish- 
ing growth. The enormous benefac- 
tions for social purposes, which have 
been common of late years, and which 
in 1901 reached a total of over $107,- 
000,000, could come only from men and 
women who have been taught to feel 
an ethical duty to society. It is duty, 
true enough, which is but dimly seen 
and imperfectly fufilled. The greater 
part of these benefactions is directed to 
purposes which have but a slight or 
indirect bearing upon the relief of social 
distress, the restraint of -injustice, or 
the mitigation of remediable hardships. 
The giving is even often economically 
false, and if carried to an extreme 
would prove disastrous to the commun- 
ity; for in many cases it is a trans- 
mutation of wealth from a status of 
active capital, wherein it makes possible 


a greater diffusion of comfort, to a 


status of comparative sterility. But, 
though often mistaken as is the con- 
ception and futile the fulfilment of this 
duty, the fact that it is aporehended at 
all is one of far-reaching importance. 
The limitation which democracy puts 


upon the new feudalism is also import- 
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ant. For democracy will endure, in 
spite of the new order. ‘‘ Like death,” 
said Disraeli, ‘‘it gives back nothing.” 
Something of its substance it gives 
back, it must be confessed; for it per- 
mits the most serious encroachments 
upon its rights; but of its outer forms 
it yields nothing, and thus it retains 
the potentiality of exerting its will in 
whatever direction it may see fit. And 
this fact, though now but feebly recog- 
nized by the feudal barons, will be 
better understood by them as time runs 
on, and they will bear in mind the limit 
of popular patience. It. is an elastic 
limit, of a truth; for the mass of man- 
kind, as both Hamlet and Thomas 
Jefferson observed, are more ready to 
endure known ills than to fly to others 
that they know not. It is a limit which, 
to be heeded, needs only to be carefully 
studied. Macaulay’s famous dictum, 
that the privileged classes, when their 
rule is threatened, always bring about 
their own ruin by making further exac- 
tions, is likely, in this case, to prove 
untrue. <A wiser forethought begins to 


‘prevail among the autocrats of today— 


a forethought destined to grow and to 


‘prove of inestimable value when be- 


queathed to their successors. Our 
nobility will thus temper their exactions 
to an endurable limit; and they will 
distribute benefits to a degree that 
makes a tolerant, if not a satisfied 
people. They may even make a work- 
ing principle of Bentham’s maxim, and 
after, of course, appropriating the first 
and choicest fruits of industry to them- 
selves, may seek to promote the 
‘‘greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” For therein will lie their 
greater security. 

Of the particular forms which this 
new feudalism will take there are 
already numerous indications which 
furnishygrounds for more or less con- 
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fident prediction. All societies evolve 
naturally out of their predecessors. In 
sociology, as in biology, there is no cell 
without a parent cell. The society of 
each generation develops a multitude 
of spontaneous and acquired yariations, 
and out of these, by a blending process 
of natural and conscious selection, the 
succeeding society is evolved. The 
new feudalism is but an orderly out- 
growth of past and present tendencies 
and conditions. 

Unlike the old feudalism it is not 
confined to the country. Qualified in 
certain respects though it be, it has yet 
a far wider province and scope of 
action. The great manorial estates 
now being created along the banks of 
the Hudson, along the shores of Long 
Island Sound and Lake Michigan, are 
but its pleasure places—its Sans Soucis, 
its Bagatelles. Far from being the 
foundation of its revenue, as were the 
estates of the old feudalism, these are 
the prodigally expensive playthings of 
the new. The oil wells, the mines, the 
grain fields, the forests and the great 
thoroughfares of the land are its ulti- 
mate sources of revenue ; but its strong- 
holds are in the cities. It is in these 
centres of activity, with their ware- 
houses, where the harvests are hoarded; 
their workshops, where the metals and 
woods are fashioned into articles of 
use; their great distributing houses ; 
their exchanges ; their enormously valu- 
able franchises to be had for the asking 
or the seizing, and their pressure of 
population, which forces an hourly in- 
crease in the exorbitant value of land, 
that the new feudalism finds the field 
best adapted for its main operations. 

Bondage to the land was the basis of 
villeinage in the old regime, bondage 
to the job will bé the basis of villeinage 
in the new. The wage-system will 
endure, for it is an incomparably simp- 
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ler means of determining the baron’s 
volume of profits than were the ‘‘ boon- 
works,” the ‘‘ week-works’’ and the 
corvees of old. But with increasing 
concentration on the one hand, and the 
flercer competition for employment on 
the other, the secured job will become 
the laborer’s fortress, which he will 
hardly dare to evacuate. The hope of 
bettering his condition by surrendering 
one place in the expectation of getting 
another will be qualified by a restrain- 
ing prudence. He will no longer trust 
his individual strength, but will protest 
against ill conditions, or, in the last 
resort, strike, only in company with a 
formidable host of his fellows. And 
collective assertion of his demands will 
be restrained more and more as he con- 
siders recurring failures of his efforts 
such as that of the recent steel strike. 
Moreover, concentration gives oppor- 
tunity for an almost indefinite extension 
of the black-list; a person of offensive 
activity may be denied work in every 
feudal shop and on every feudal farm 
from one end of the country to the 
other. He will be a hardy and reckless 
industrial villein indeed who will dare 
incur the enmity of the Duke of the Oil 
Trust when he knows that his actions 
will be promptly communicated to the 
banded autocracy of dukes, earls and 
marquises of the steel, coal, iron, win- 
dow glass, lumber and traffic industries. 

Of the three under classes of the old 
feudalism—sub-tenants, cotters and vil- 
leins—the first two are already on the 
ground, and the last is in process of 
restoration. But the vast complexity 
of modern society specializes functions, 
and for the new feudalism still other 
classes are required. It is a difficult 
task properly to differentiate these 
classes. They shade off almost imper- 
ceptibly into one another; and the 
dynamic processes of modern industry 
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often hurl, in one mighty convulsion, 
great bodies of individuals from a higher 
to a lower class, blurring or obscuring 
the lines of demarcation. Neverthe- 
less, to take a figure from geology, 
these convulsions become less and less 
frequent as the substratum of industrial 
processes becomes more fixed and reg- 
ular; the classes become more stable 
and show more distinct differences, and 
they will tend, under the new regime, 
to the formal institution of graded caste. 
At the bottom are the wastrels, at the 
top the barons, and the gradation, when 
the new regime shall have become fully 
developed, whole and perfect in its 
parts, will be about as follows: 

I. The barons, graded on the basis 
of possessions. 

II. The courtiers and court-agents. 

III. The workers in pure and applied 
science, artists and physicians. The 
new feudalism, like most autocracies, 
will foster not only the arts, but also 
certain kinds of learning—particularly 
the kinds which are unlikely to disturb 
the minds of the multitude. <A future 
Marsh or Cope or Le Conte will be lib- 
erally patronized and left free to dis- 
cover what he will; and so, too, an 
Edison or a Marconi. Only they must 
not meddle with anything relating to 
social science. For obvious reasons, 
also, physicians will occupy a position 
of honor and comparative freedom 
under the new regime. 

IV. The entrepreneurs, the managers 
of the great industries, transformed 
into a salaried class. 

V. The foremen and superintendents, 
This class has heretofore been recruited 
largely from the skilled workers, but 
with the growth of technical education 
in schools and colleges and the develop- 
ment of fixed caste, it is likely to be- 
come entirely differentiated. 

VI. The villeins of the cities and 
towns, more or less regularly employed, 
who do skilled work and are partially 
protected by organization. 

VII. The villeins of the cities and 
towns who do unskilled work and are 
unprotected by organization. They will 
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comprise the laborers, domestics and 
clerks. 

VIII. The villéins of the manorial 
estates, of the great farms, the mines 
and the forests. 

IX. The small-unit farmers (land 
owning), the petty tradesmen and man- 
ufacturers. 

X. The sub-tenants on the manorial 
estates and great farms (corresponding 
to the class of ‘‘free tenants’ in the old 
feudalism). 


XI. The cotters, living in isolated 
places and on the margin of cultiva- 
tion. 


XII. The tramps, the occasionally 
employed, the unemployed—the wast- 
rels of city and country. 

This, then, is the table of socio- 
industrial rank leading down from the 
feudatory barons. It is a classification 
open, of course, to amendment. The 
minor shareholders, it may be sug- 
gested, are not provided for; and cer- 
tain other omissions might be named. 
But it is not possible to anticipate every 
detail; and, as for the small share- 
holders, who now occupy a wide range, 
from comparative poverty to compara- 
tive affluence, it seems likely that the 
complete development of the new 


‘regime will practically eliminate them. 


Other critics, furthermore, will object 
to the basis of gradation. The basis 
employed is not relative wealth, a test 
which nine out of ten persons would 
unhesitatingly apply in social classifica- 
tion; it is not comparative earning 
capacity, economic freedom, nor intel- 
lectual ability. Rather, it is the rela- 
tive degree of comfort—material, moral 
and intellectual—which each class con- 
tributes to the nobility. The wastrels 
contribute least, and they are the low- 
est. The foremen, superintendents 
and entrepreneurs contribute most of the 
purely material comfort, and their place 
is correspondingly high. But higher 
yet is the rank of the courtiers and 
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court-agents, the legates and nuncios. 
This class will include the editors of 
“‘respectable’’ and ‘‘safe’’ newspapers, 
the pastors of ‘‘conservative’ and 
‘‘wealthy” churches, the professors and 
teachers in endowed colleges and 
schools, lawyers generally, and most 
judges and politicians. During the 
transition period there will be a gradual 
elimination of the more unserviceable 
of these persons, with the result that in 
the end this class will be largely trans- 
formed. The individual security of 
place and livelihood of its members 
will then depend on the harmony of 
their utterances and acts with the 
wishes of the great nobles ; and so long 
as they rightly fulfil their functions 
their recompense will be generous. 
_-They will be at once the assuagers of 
popular suspicion and discontent and 
the providers of moral and intellectual 
anodynes for the barons. Such of 
them, however, as have not the tact or 
fidelity to do or say what is expected 
of them will be promptly forced into 
class XI or XII, or, in extreme cases, 
banished from all classes, to become 
the wretched pariahs of society. 
Through all the various activities of 
these populous classes (except the last) 
our Benevolent Feudalism will carry on 
the nation’s work. Its operations will 
begin with the land, whence it extracts 
the raw material of commerce. It is 
just at this stage of its workings that it 
will differ most from the customary 
forms of the old. The cotters will be 
pushed further back into isolation, and 
the sub-tenants will be confined to the 
grubbing away at their ill-recompensed 
labors. It is with the eighth class, the 
villeins of farm and wood and mine, 
that we have here to deal. The ancient 
ceremony of ‘‘homage,’’ the swearing 
of personal fidelity to the lord, is trans- 
formed into that of the beseeching of 
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the foreman for work. The wage sys- 
tem, with its mechanical simplicity, 
continuing in force, there is an absence 
of the old exactions ot special work 
from the employed villein. A mere 
altering of the wage scale appropriates 
to the great noble whatever share of the 
product he may safely demand for him- 
self. Thus ‘‘week-work,” the three or 
four days’ toil in each week which the 
villein had to give unrecompensed to 
the lord, and ‘‘boon-work,’’ the several 
days of extra toil three or four times a 
year, will never be revived. Even the 
company store, the modern form of 
feudal exaction, will in time be given 
up, for at best it is but a clumsy and 
offensive make-shift, and defter and 
less irritating means are at hand fcr 
reaching the same result. There will 
hardly be a restoration of ‘‘relief,’’ the 
payment of a year’s dues on inheriting 
an allotment of land, or of ‘‘heriot,” 
the payment of a valuable gift from the 
possessions of a deceased relative. In- 
deed, these tithes may not be worth 
the bother of collecting; for the vil- 
lein’s inheritance will probably be but 
moderate, as befits his state and the 
place which God and the nobility have 
ordained for him. 

The raw materials gathered, the 
scene of operations shifts from the 
country to the cities and great towns. 
But many of the latter will lose, during 
the transition period, a considerable 
part of their greatness, from the shut- 
ting up of needless factories and the 
concentration of production in the larger 
workshops. There will thus be large 
displacements of labor, and for a time 
a wide extension of suffering. Popular 
discontent will naturally follow, and it 
will be fomented, to.some extent, by- 
agitation; but the agitation will be 
guarded in expression and action, and 
it will be relatively barren of result. 
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The possible danger therefrom will 
have been provided against, and a host 
of economists, preachers and editors 
will be ready to show indisputably that 
the evolution taking place is for the 
best interests of all; that it follows a 
‘‘natural and inevitable law ;” that those 
who have been thrown out of work 
have only their own incompetency to 
blame; that all who really want work 
can get it, and that any interference 
with the prevailing veg¢me will be sure 
to bring on a panic, which will only 
make matters worse. Hearing this, the 
multitude will hesitatingly acquiesce 
and thereupon subside; and though 
occasionally a radical journal or a radi- 
cal agitator will counsel revolt, the mass 
will remain quiescent. Gradually, too, 
by:one method or another, sometimes 
by the direct action of the nobility, the 
greater part of the displaced workers 
will find some means of getting bread, 
while those who cannot will be elimin- 
ated from the struggle and cease to be 
a potential factor for trouble. 

In its general aspects shop industry 
will be carried on much as now. Only 
the shops will be very much larger, the 
individual and total output will be 
greater, the unit cost of production will 
be lessened. Wages and hours will for 
a time continue on something like the 
present level; but, despite the persist- 
ence of the unions, no considerable 
gains in behalf of labor are to be ex- 
pected. The owners of all industry 
worth owning, the barons will laugh at 
threats of striking and boycotting. No 
competitor can possibly make capital 
out of the labor disputes of another, for 
there will be no competitors, actual or 
potential. What the barons will most 
dread will be the collective assertion of 
the villeins at the polls; but this, from 
experience, they will know to be a 
thing of no immediate danger. By the 
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putting forward of a hundred irrelevant 
issues they can hopelessly divide the 
voters at each election ; or, that failing, 
there is always to be trusted as a last 
resort the cry of impending panic. 

Practically all industry will be regu- 
lated in terms of wages, and the entre- 
preneurs, who will then have become 
the chief salaried officers of the nobles, 
will calculate to a hair the needful pro- 
duction for each year. Waste and 
other losses will thus be reduced to a 
minimum. A vast scheme of exact 
systematization will have taken the 
place of the old free competition, and 
industry will be carried on as by clock- 
work. 

Gradually a change will take place in 
the aspirations and conduct of the 
younger generations. Heretofore there 
has been at least some degree of free- 
dom of choice in determining one’s 
occupation, however much that freedom 
has been curtailed by actual economic 
conditions. But with the settling of 
industrial processes comes more and 
more constraint. The dream of the 
children of the farms to escape from 
their drudgery by migrating to the city, 
and from the stepping stone of a clerkly 
place at $3 a week to rise to affluence, 
will be given over, and they will follow 
the footsteps of their fathers. A like 
fixity of condition will be observed in 
the cities, and the sons of clerks and of 
mechanics and of day laborers will tend 
to accept their environment of birth 
and training and abide by it. It isa 
phenomenon observable in all countries 
where the economic pressure is severe, 
and it is certain to obtain in feudal 
America. 

The sub-tenants and the small-unit 
producers and distributors will be con- 
fined within smaller and smaller limits, 
while the foremen, the superintendents 
and the entrepreneurs of the workshops 
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will attain to greater power and recom- 
pense. But the chief glory of the new 
‘ regime, next to that of the nobles, will 
be that of the class of courtiers and 
court-agents. Theirs, in a sense, will 
be the most important function in the 
State—‘“‘to justify the ways of God (and 
the nobility) to man.’’ Two divisions 
of the courtier class, however, will find 
life rather a burdensome travail. They 
are the judges and the politicians. 
Holding their places at once by popular 
election and by the grace of the barons, 
they will be fated to a constant see-saw 
of conflicting obligations. They must, 
in some measure, satisfy the demands 
of the multitude, and yet, on the other 
hand, they must obey the commands 
from above. 

The outlines of the present State 
loom but feebly through the intricate 
network of the new system. The 
nobiles will have attained to complete 
power, and the motive and operation of 
Government will have become simply 
the registering and administering of 
their collective will. And yet the State 
will continue very much as now, just as 
the form and name of the Roman Re- 
public continued under Augustus. The 
present State machinery is admirably 
adapted for the subtle and extra-legal 
exertion of power by an autocracy ; 
and while improvements to that end 
might unquestionably be made, the 
barons will hesitate to take action which 
will needlessly arouse popular suspi- 
cions. From petty constable to Su- 
preme Court Justice the officials will 
understand, or be made to understand, 
the golden mean of their duties; and 
except for an occasional rascally Jaco- 
bin, whom it may for a time be difficult 
to suppress, they will be faithful and 
obey. 

The manorial courts, with powers 
exercised by the local lords, will not, 
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as a rule, be restored. Probably the 
‘‘court baron,” for determining tenantry 
and wage questions, will be revived. 
It may even come as a natural out- 
growth of the present conciliation 
boards, with a successor of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-six as a sort of general 
court baron for the nation. But the 
“court leet,” the manorial institution 
for punishing misdemeanors, wherein 
the baron holds his powers by special 
grant from the central authority of the 
State, we shall never know again. It 
is far simpler and will be less disturbing 
to the popular mind to leave in exist- 
ence the ‘present courts so long as. the 
baron can dictate the general policy of 
justice. 

Armed force will, of course, be em- 
ployed to overawe the discontented and 
to quiet unnecessary turbulence. Un- 
like the armed forces of the old feudal- 
ism, the nominal control will be that of 
the State ; the soldiery will be regular 
and not irregular. Not again will the 
barons risk the general indignation 
arising from the employment of Pink- 
ertons and other private armies. The 
worker has unmistakably shown his 
preference, when he is to be subdued, 
tor the militia and the Federal army. 
Broadly speaking, it is not an unreas- 
onable attitude; and it goes without 
saying that it will be respected. The 
militia of our Benevolent Feudalism 
will be recruited, as now, mostly from 
the clerkly class ; and it will be officered 
largely by the sons and nephews of the 
barons. But its actions will be tem- 
pered by a saner policy. Governed by 
those who have most to fear from popu- 
lar exasperation, it will show a finer 
restraint. 

A general view of the new society 
will present little of startling novelty. 
A person leaving this planet to-day and 
revisiting ‘‘the pale glimpses of the 
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moon” when the new order is in full 
swing will from superficial observation 
see but few changes. Alter et cdem— 
another, yet the same—he will say. 
Only by closer view will he mark the 
deepening and widening of channels 
along which the powerful currents of 
present tendencies are borne; only so 
will he note the effect of the more com- 
plete development of the mighty forces 
now at work. 

So comprehensive and so exact will 
be the social and political control that 
it will be exercised in a constantly wid- 
ening scope and over a growing multi- 
plicity of details. The distribution of 
wages and dividends will be nicely bal- 
anced with a watchful regard for possi- 
ble dissatisfaction. Old-age pensions 
to the more faithful employees, such as 
those granted by the Illinois Central, 
the Pennsylvania, the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, or the Lackawanna, 
will be generally distributed, for the 
hard work will be done only by the 
most vigorous, and a large class of des- 
titute unemployed will be a needless 
menace to the regime. Peace will be 
the main desideratum, and its cultiva- 
vation will be the most honored science 
of the age. A happy blending of gen- 
erosity and firmness will characterize 
all dealings with open discontent ; but 
the prevention of discontent will be the 
prior study, to which the intellect and 
the energies of the nobles and their 
legates will be ever bent. To that end 
the teachings of the schools and col- 
leges, the sermons, the editorials, the 
stump orations, and even the plays at 
the theaters will be skilfully and per- 
suasively, molded ; and the questioning 
heart of the poor, which perpetually 
seeks some answer to the painful riddle 
of the earth, will meet with a multitude 
of mollifying responses. These will 
be: From the churches, that discontent 
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is the fruit of atheism, and that religion 
alone is a solace for earthly woe; from 
the colleges, that discontent is ignorant 
and irrational, since conditions have 
certainly bettered in the last one hun- 
dred years ; from the newspapers, that 
discontent is anarchy; and from the 
stump orators, that it is unpatriotic, 
since this nation is the greatest and 
most glorious that .ever the sun shone 
upon. As of old, these reasons will for 
the time suffice; and against the possi- 
bility of recurrent questionings new 
apologetics will be skilfully formulated, 
to be put forth as occasion requires. 
On all sides wi: be observed a greater 
respect for power; and the former ten- 
dency toward rash and bitter criticism 
of the upper classes will decline. 

The arts, too, will be modified. Lit- 
erature will take on the hues and tones 
of the good-natured days of Charles II. 
Instead of poetry, however, the innoc- 
uous novel will flourish best; every 
flowery courtier will write romance, 
and the literary darling of the rena- 
scence will be an Edmund Waller of 
fiction. A lineal descendant of the 
famous Lely, who 

‘““ , . . on animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul,”’ 
will be the laureled chief of our paint- 
ers; and sculpture, architecture and 
the lesser arts, under the spell of 
changed influences, will undergo a like 
transformation. 

This, then, in the rough, is our 
Benevolent Feudalism to-be. It is not 
precisely a Utopia, not an ‘‘island val- 
ley of Avilion;” and yet it has its 
commendable, even its fascinating fea- 
tures. ‘‘The empire is peace,” shouted 
the partisans of Louis Napoleon; and 
a like cry, with an equal ardency of 
enthusiasm, will be uttered by the sup- 
porters of the new regime. Peace and 


stability will be its defensive argu-— 
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ments, and peace and stability it will 
probably bring. But tranquil or un- 
quiet, whatever it may be, its triumph 
is assured; and existent forces are 
carrying us toward it with an ever 
accelerating speed. One power alone 
might prevent it—the collective popu- 
lar will that it shall not be. But of this 
there is no fear on the part of the 
barons, and but little expectation on 
the part of the underlings. 

[The foregoing, appearing in The Indepen- 
dent, is a fair statement of the ‘‘Fabian’’ So- 
cialist theory of economics and politics. They 
can see the absurdity and iniquity of the present 
system, and can see both the desirability and 
practicability of our changing to Socialism. 
What they cannot see isthe absolute inevitabilty 


of Socialism in a comparatively short time ow- 
ing to Morgan having no place to invest his 
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profits, and hence being unable to employ labor. 
If the Trust Barons of today ‘“‘sPpENT’’ their 
money like the Feudal Barons of old, then we 
might consider the economic possibility of a 
benevolent feudalism. But, and it’s avery large 
“but,’’? Messrs. Ghent, Morgan and Rockefeller 
don’t ‘‘spend’’ their money; they can’t; they 
“save’’ it; they must ‘“‘save’’ for they cannot 
“‘spend it all.’? Now, where in feudal times it 
was the ‘‘spending’’ on silks and wars and 
castles that gave employment to labor, today it 
is the ‘‘saving’’ of money by investments in 
railways, canals and factories that gives the 
modern laborer employment. There might 
be an indefinite amount spent on war or luxuries 
one year, and the next year there would be a 
demand for just as much more. But when 
Rockefeller builds enough Standard Oil Refin- 
eries and Morgan enough railroads, they have 
satisfied thelr desires, and labor must not expect 
employment in building what is already built. 
That is the language of the Trust. If Mr. 
Ghent would only get out of his cloister and see 
industrial life as it is and not as he imagines it, 
he would not have ‘‘visions’’ of an impossible 
benevolent despotism.—H. G. W.] 
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The franchise in Belgium is restricted 
to citizens who have reached the age 
of 21 years, and who pay at least 40 
francs annually in direct taxes. There 
are numerous complexities in the exist- 
ing law, such as a provision giving an 
additional vote to any citizen who is a 
university graduate. Some citizens 
have two votes and others three. These 
inequalities in the law have given the 
Clerical party an advantage which it 
has used for years to defeat the efforts 
of the Liberals, Radicals and Socialists 
to obtain a manhood suffrage. 

As it is at present, although the work- 
ing class have a great majority when 
you count by heads, yet when you 
count by votes they ar? in a minority. 
Now the Belgian workmen, not having 
the ballot, have naturally been dream- 


ing dreams of what they would do with 
it if ever they should happen to get it. 
Naturally they have decided that they 
would use it to better their condition in 
life, and the only sensible plan they 
have ever had presented to them to 
accomplish this end is Socialism, there- 
fore the Belgian workmen are Social- 
ists. 

When a man has no money he dreams 
of the great good he would do with it 
if he only had enough of it. When he 
gets the money he forgets all about his 
dream and buys an automobile. 

The man Jorn with money of course 
never has even the dream of what he 
would do if he should get money. He 
has never been without it. The Amer- 
ican is in a similar dreamless state with 
the ballot. He was born in possession 
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of it, and he of course could never 
dream of what he might do with it if he 
only had it when he already has had it 
since his birth. 

It takes a man like the Belgian who 
has never had the ballot, to work out 
what he could do with it if he had it. 
However, let no man think that the 
Belgians are dreaming of using their 
ballot when they get it to substitute a 
King Morgan for a King Leopold. 

It would seem hardly necessary for 
me to say this, but the following from 
the New York Journal shows that even 
well informed editors are either mis- 
informed themselves or they think their 
readers can be easily misled : 


The Belgian masses are objecting to govern- 
ment by the ‘‘better classes.’” They prefer to 
govern themselves—a desire which shocks the 
aristocracy and has led to the calling out of the 
troops. 

The Belgian who has property or superior 
education is given several votes; the Belgian 
who is without those advantages has only one. 

Theoretically men possessing property and 
education ought to be wiser and better rulers 
than men not so fortunate, but all experience 
teaches that government by the ‘‘better classes’’ 
ever means government for the ‘‘better classes.’’ 
Property and education don’t eliminate selfish- 
ness from human nature. 

The best guardians of the people’s interests 
are the people themselves. 

That is as true in Belgium as elsewhere. 

Rioting is an ugly method of striving after 
better political and social conditions, but when 
privilege stands with a gun in its hands between 
democracy and the ballot box, democracy will 
get to the ballot box even if it has to raise a riot 
on the way. 

The disorders in Belgium are deplorable, but 
who is to blame for them—the men who want 
an equal say in their government, or the gentle- 
men who want to hold on to their special privi- 
leges, and use force to resist that just demand ? 

The Belgians are an intelligent, highly civil- 
ized and liberty-loving people. They have 
compelled successive extensions of the suffrage. 
When they succeed in introducing the American 
plan of one-man-one-vote it is altogether prob- 
able that they will dispense with a king and the 
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nobility and set up a republic like our own. 

The privileged classes in Belgium naturally 
view this prospect with a horror that can excite 
no sympathy in the United States except in the 
breasts of such as have ceased to be Americans. 

Now just imagine the stupidity of 
the Journal thinking that the Belgians 
could be so crazy as to lay down their 
lives in order to ‘‘set up a republic like 
our own.” 

No, the Belgians have no intention of 
setting up an industrial oligarchy like 
unto that existing here in the United 
States. If the Belgian workmen had 
any such fool idea we can be sure that 
there would not be all the scare in Bel- 
gium to-day about allowing them a 
franchise like we Americans have. It 
is because the Belgian workmen are 
Socialists, and because it is known that 
they will institute Socialism as soon as 
they get universal suffrage, that the 
Belgian government is risking revolu- 
tion in refusing them. If King Leopold 
and his parliament could only comfort 
themselves in the belief that Belgian 
workmen had no more brains than 
American or British workmen who, 
having the ballot, never use it for their 
own interest, they would not hesitate 
for a moment about granting the suf- 
frage the workmen demand. 

The whole civilized world to-day is 
like a keg of gunpowder. Leta spark 
drop in the right place and poof! up 
we go into Socialism. Let one country 
vote for Socialism and it will be the 
spark that will set the world aflame. 
If Belgium should get the right of 
suffrage, and she must very soon, and 
if Belgium should then vote in Social- 
ism, and she certainly will, then can 
anyone imagine Belgium as constituting 
itself as a Heaven on Earth without 
every other county tumbling head over 
heels to get into a like Heaven of its 
own also ? 


REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN 


(Rev. William Thurston Brown is one of the most forceful and eloquent of all those earnest 


Americans who have thrown their lives and ener 


for the working class. 


‘ energies into the unequal struggle to secure justice 
Readers of this magazine have had several opportunities of judging of the 


deep earnestness and splendid logic with which he assails the industrial conditions which prevail 
in this country, and of his fearlessness in dealing with the relation of the church to the great 


problem of humanity. 


A series of lectures by Mr. Brown, as suggested below, could not fail to 


redound to the lasting advantage of Socialism.—H. G. W.] 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 21. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE,— 

I am going to avail myself of the 
generous offer of your columns and ask 
your readers throughout the west and 
northwest what they think of a plan 
which has lately impressed itself on my 
mind. As some of them know, I am— 
and have been for four years—the min- 
ister of Plymouth Church, Rochester, 
N. Y.. Though nominally a Congrega- 
tional Church, it stands frankly for the 
principles of Socialism. It knows no 
other gospel to preach. 

But I am not quite satisfied that I am 
doing as great a service for the Socialist 
cause by staying in Rochester as I 
could do by putting myself at the dis- 
posal of the comrades for a speaking 
tour, say, to the Pacific Coast and back. 

I have already received several sug- 
gestions of that kind from comrades in 
the west and northwest, and if the idea 
commends itself to a sufficient number 
to give the plan some certainty of suc- 
cess, I shall be glad to undertake it, 
starting by the first of October. 

I could and should be glad to accept 
a limited number of engagements to 
speak in New England during July, 
August, and early September. 

The expenses of such a trip as I have 
suggested would depend largely upon 
the itinerary. I should imagine the 
burden could be so distributed as not to 
fall heavily on anyone. If those of 
your readers who favor such a plan will 
write me, I will know what to do. 


I should expect to speak on various 
phases of Socialism, but would suggest 
certain lectures as especially opportune 
at this time: ‘‘ Christianity and Social- 
ism” (not yet prepared, but designed 
to show clearly the radically differing 
philosophies underlying the two), ‘‘ The 
Mission of the Working Class,” ‘‘ What 
Modern Industrialism Means for Human 
Life, and What It Might Mean,” 
«Shall We Be Free?” ‘‘ The Right to 
Live,” ‘‘Is Parenthood a Crime?” and 
others. I should be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to speak in churches on Sundays 


whenever possible. 
Some of my sermons and addresses 


have been published by Chas. H. Kerr 
& Co., of Chicago, in the Pocket Lib- 
rary of Socialism and are familiar to 
some of your readers. Suggestions con- 
cerning this plan will be gladly received. 

Of ‘‘The Real Religion of Today” 
Edwin Markham wrote the author: 
‘It is a remarkable religious utterance 
—one of the greatest sermons of mod- 
ern times. In its thirty small pages is 
crammed more truth than some preach- 
ers pour into the sermons of a lifetime.” 

Leonard D. Abbott, of New York 
City, writes: ‘I know of no truer voice 
in American life today than William 
Thurston Brown’s, and I would that 
his message might be heard in every 
state in the Union.” 

With best wishes for your Magazine, 
I am, Yours faithfully, 


Vg aaa. Cook 
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Class Distinctions Among the Poor. 


Some sort of class feeling is, we believe, in- 
herent in human nature. People often speak 
as though these demarcations in England ex- 
isted only among the middle and upper classes, 
but such is not the fact. Below the middle 
classes the dividing lines of Society are held to 
with rigor. Looked at from the top, they often 
appear arbitrary and unreasonable, just as 
from the bottom our distinctions must appear 
to be without foundation. The tacit social laws 
are only fully comprehended by those who live 
under them, ateither end of the scale. Those who 
have had to do with the ordering of social clubs 
among the roughest factory girls tell us that 
certain persons who desire to join are unani- 
mously blackballed, upon social grounds, by 
the existing members. It is hopeless to inquire 
the inner meaning of this exclusiveness. The 
questioner is merely answered that the persons 
concerned are ‘‘no class,’’ and will probably be 
obliged to yield to popular feeling or to break 
up the club. To West End eyes the girls re- 
ceived and rejected are equally dirty and rough, 
just as to the East End observer all ladies are 
equally genteel and clean. 

The position of the woman of a family is 
greatly affected by whether or no she has help 
from the outside. It means a little leisure 
spared from the necessities of life and bestowed 
upon its amenities. It means that the wife and 
mother rules as well as serves in her little 
domain. That one woman should cook and 
clean and wash and mind three or four child- 
ren, one of whom is probably quite helpless, 
necessitates, or seems as if it must necessitate, 
that she should be a drudge. How it is that 
such is not always the case is another of those 
secrets which can not be conveyed from class to 
class. Below the servant-keeping class comes 
the one whose married women do no work out 
of the house, with an aristocratic subdivision 


for those who ‘‘put their washing out.” A. 


great deal more opportunity for exclusiveness 
is implied in this abstinence from hard labor 
than at first appears. All the dwellers in one 
house, or in one block of flats, do not necessar- 
ily belong to one stratum of society, and unless 
they meet to wash in a common backyard, they 
need hardly know one another. Besides this, 
to hang one’s clothes ona line in front of one’s 
neighbors’ eyes is to run the risk of all sorts of 
offensive criticism, and is a fruitful source of 
‘“‘unpleasantness.’’ A frequent subject of dis- 
content in almshouses is the impossibility which 
exists of maintaining social differences in the 
leveling atmosphere of a charitable institution, 

On the upper rungs of the social ladder we 
should say that those social distinctions which 
can be defined at all rest upon birth, money 
and brains. Among the poor, they rest upon 
money and manners, and the latter, alas! are, 
below a certain wage, woefully dependent upon 
the former. Good wages are almost essential 
to the maintenance of a fair aogree of civiliza- 
tion, especially in cities. ‘Soap and water are 
cheap”’ is a common saying; but a high stand- 
ard of cleanliness is dear to uphold. It means 
time, work and a certain amount of new 
clothes, and a mind at leisure to think of 
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something besides the actual feeding of the 
family. Again, a high standard in the matter 
of decency necessitates space, and space in Lon- 
don is the most expensive of all commodities. 
Nevertheless, money is not an absolute criterion 
of social position. Character—in so far as it 1s 
reflected in propriety of behavior—counts for a 
great deal; a rowdy family sinks directly, 
though it may have money to waste, and a 
respectable widow may retain her superiority in 
the face of grinding poverty. The acme of 
good manners—the very badge of gentility— 
is to be ‘“‘quiet,’’ never to let the sound of 
mirth, quarreling or lamentation proceed out 
of your dwelling. This sign of social distinc- 
tion is appreciated down to the very bottom.— 
Public Opinion, condensed from London Spec- 


tator. 
em 


We Are Paying Our Debts. 


It is strange how differently people consider 
the same act from different standpoints. 

Ordinarily, when an individual, firm, cor- 
poration or nation are paying off their indebt- 
edness steadily and progressively they are 
looked upon as prosperous, or at least travelling 
the road that will surely end in independence. 

If in so doing he draws from his deposits the 
necessary means to do so and pays off an obli- 
gation or takes up securities pledged, no one is 
found to question the expediency or wisdom of 
the act. 

In mercantile affairs, in financial transactions 
we all know what this means. It is a simple 
every-day occurrence. 

No one who witnesses it thinks for a moment 
that in consequence of such action (the obliga- 
tion still unpaid) the securities yet unredeemed 
are less valuable. 

Is there, then, any difference between the 
action of the individual and the collective action 
which assumes the name of nation? If there 
is, we cannot see where it is to be found. 

Yet every time this process of paying our 
debts abroad by sending in liquidation specie 
when it is more in request than merchandise, 
gives our money market and the holders of 
securities the cold shivers. 

Certainly it does not arise from such a diminu- 
tion of our resources as to embarrass us in the 
further prosecution of our business, the conduct 
of our industries or the development of our 
resources. 

Here we are, with a money market in which 
call loans rule at or under 3 per cent. and time 
money for periods of six to seven months is 
obtainable at from 4 to 4% in a state of half 
frightened suspense because we find it advan- 
tageous at the present time to liquidate moneys 
borrowed and re-purchase securities which some 
of our citizens esteem as of greater value than 
do those abroad, who own them. With such 
common every-day minds as ours we regard 
the process with the utmost satisfaction every 
time we see gold shipped, because such pay- 
ment is a little more palpable than the less 
direct shipment of merchandise. We are in- 
ap to ejaculate, Thank God, so much debt is 
paid ! 
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And to feel that with each payment the inde- 
pendence of the United States financially be- 
comes greater and more pronounced, that each 
payment is a step forward towards the assured 
future, when this country and this city having 
redeemed or re-purchased every obligation shall 
be the settling point of the world. 

It is somewhat discouraging, however, to 
note such a show of lack of self-reliance and 
financial confidence in our own resources and 
our own abilities every time a few millions of 
gold are sent abroad. 

The United States today is practically the 
only nation in the world whose perfect freedom 
to draw gold and send it at willto the uttermost 
ends of the world without let, hindrance or 
unpleasant sequences exists at all times. 

Of this we are as proud as we are ashamed of 
the timorous feeling that serves the public 
mind at the departure of gold from our city. 

Naturally we are forced to the conclusion 
either that our hoped-for time of complete 
independence is further off than our judgment 
indicates or else that we have much to learn 
between now and then. 

This, however, does not alter the fact that 
day by day and month by month we are paying 
our debts, reacquiring our securities, as London 
is reported a seller of 8,000 to 10,000 shares from 
time to time, and surely progression along the 
road of prosperity to our much-desired goal. 

We are sure of the progress and only regret 
the timidity that marks its golden steps.— 
Financial Record, N. Y. 


a 


Three Cent Fares in Chicago. 


‘The conditions of the fight in Cleveland and 
in Chicago are quite similar,’’ said Mayor John- 
son. ‘'The aim here is to secure a three-cent 
fare with universal transfers. We have declared 
against any extension or compromise of existing 
grants which are not first ratified by the people 
of Cleveland. This has been done under the 
belief that the people will not ratify an unfair 
grant ; that they will not enter into a contract 
against public interest and that they know best 
what is to their own interests. I, therefore, 
agree with the American that the people consti- 
tute a court of final appeal in the case of award- 
ing street railway concessions. They are apt to 
be right, and are more apt to be right than the 
city council. 

“Three-cent fares in Chicago will yield 20 per 
cent. on the actual cost of reproducing the 
Chicago properties, and if the city itself oper- 
ated these lines it could more than pay the 
interest and expense of such operation on two- 
cent fares, including universal transfers. There- 
fore, no franchise should be granted, excepting 
on the basis of three-cent fares and universal 
transfers. ; } 

“T have operated street railway lines with 
three, four, five and even six-cent fares, and I 
know that there is a profit in three-cent fares. 
It must be remembered that conditions in Chi- 
cago now and ten years ago have changed. 

“’Three-cent fares in Chicago today are better 
than five-cent fares there ten years ago. 
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‘Conditions as they exist now must deter- 
mine the basis on which the franchises should 
be extended. Undoubtedly the question of ex- 
tending the franchise in Chicago should be 
referred to the people, and this ought to be a 
condition precedent to the issue of extending 
the franchise. . 

‘The three-cent ordinance here in Cleveland 
includes a provision whereby the city may 
acquire the property at the cost of reproduction, 
less the depreciation, plus ten per cent. Our 
proposition, however, does not include the pay- 
ment of anything for franchise values arising 
from the use of the streets. The grant which 
we propose to give involves the use of the 
streets for 20 years. At the end of 20 years, if 
the grant is not renewed to the then owners, 
the city agrees that parties to whom they make 
the grant shall take the road as a going con- 
cern and on the same terms as the city itself 
would. 


‘‘As far as I can see,’’ continued Mayor John- 
son, ‘‘Chicago’s case is no different from that of 
Cleveland. If there is any difference it should 
be in the direction of more liberal terms here to 
street car companies than in Chicago. Chicago 
is a tremendous city. The street car traffic is 
immense. Itis growing rapidly. Franchises 
become valuable as the city gets greater. Three- 
cent fares there are a mdney-making proposition. 
The man who is fortunate enough to secure a 
franchise under a three-cent fare clause will 
make money. Many people of Cleveland think 
the terms of our proposed franchise to be quite 
rigid. For my part I believe them liberal.” 

The following are some of Mayor Johnson’s 
maxims on traction conditions specially pre- 
pared for the American. They are based upon 
his experience as a street railway promoter and 
operator : 

‘Low cash fares will earn larger profits for 
the railroad company than relatively low ticket 
fares. A four-cent cash fare will earn more 
than will six tickets for a quarter. The reason 
for this is that where six tickets for a quarter 
are sold the larger proportion of ticket fares 
comes from lines where well-to-do people ride, 
showing that the great mass of street railway 
patrons are reluctant to invest even so small a 
sum as 25 cents in tickets. They seem to pre- 
fer to pay five cents every time they ride.” 

‘‘Ninety per cent. of the people who ride on 
street cars consider the cost of the ride. Less 
than ten per cent. care very little what the 
charge is.”’ 

“The small percentage buy tickets for con- 
venience and not for economy.’’ 

‘Therefore it is the low cash fares, not the 
reduced price for tickets, that benefit the great 
mass of street car patrons.”’ 

‘Low cash fares increase street car riding as 
low postage increases letter writing, and in the 
case of street railroads the increase in traffic is 
accompanied by an increase in short rides. 
The great mass of people are not only induced 
by low fares to ride more frequently, but for 
shorter distances.”’ 

“I know. from actual experience, by compar- 
ing three-cent cash fares with 3%-cent ticket 
fares, that the best results for the railroad com- 
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pany are obtained by the three-cent cash fares. 
The reduction so largely stimulates traffic and 
shortens the haul that the cost of carrying 
passengers is materially reduced.” © 

‘Another important feature of the increase in 
traffic due to low cash fares is that the greater 
proportion of additional traffic occurs at other 
than rush hours, thus filling the cars when 
they would otherwise be running light, thus 
adding greatly to the profit of operation.” | 

“Some street railway operators think that 
every concession in transfers is a loss to the 
company. Exactly the reverse has been proved 
to be true.”’ 

‘Tn adopting three-cent fares and universal 
transfers it is necessary to invest some addi- 
tional capital. The increase in traffic calls for 
the adoption of every modern improvement 
both in power-houses and cars for the purpose of 
economic operation. The use of trailers should 
be abandoned, as the system has been univers- 
ally condemned by the street railroad experi- 
ence. If it were not for the combined timidity 
and greed of capital, low fares and free transfers 
would have been universally recognized as an 
economic and profitable proposition long ago.’’ 

“Personally, of course, I am in favor of 
municipal ownership. I would be in favor of 
it if the city could not make a cent, even if the 
city lost five cents on every passenger who is 
carried. I am in favor of municipal ownership 
because, like all other improvements, like 
parks, boulevards and public buildings, it would 
tend to add to the greatness of Cleveland. I 
want municipal ownership because it takes the 
street railroads out of ‘politics and because I 
believe that it is a paying investment for the 
people of Cleveland.—Chicago American. 


me 


The Inevitability of Socialism. 


Though the scientific Socialist may appear 
pessimistic in that he sees the destructive ten- 
dencies of our present economic conditions and 

olitical drift and turns the torch of truth upon 
its hidden places, exposing them to the public 
gaze, yet he is pre-eminently optimistic in that 
he knows from the analogies of nature that 
those tendencies are only ephemeral and fleet- 
ing, and that the ultimate result of the universal 
evolutionary movement must be the final uplift- 
ing of the race to higher and still higher 
mental, spiritual and, consequently, social 
planes of existence. Knowing this from his 
study of these analogies, he is content to bide 
his time and work with ever-increasing zeal and 
hopefulness for the betterment of humanity, 
“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the pro- 
cess of the suns.” 

Worlds grow and ripen like plants, and with 
the progress of our planet toward maturity 
comes a higher, nobler form of life and intel- 
lectuality. This has been ever the condition 
since the first plastic life-germ developed in the 
tepid waters that rested on the still warm azoic 
rocks of the earth’s first elastic crust. Since, 
the polyp gave way to the mollusk, and he in 
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turn to the fish, the reptile and the mammal. 
In all these varied forms which thronged the 
growing sphere the central cosmic thought was 
being crystallized into material shapes of more 
complex and mobile character, each preparing 
the way for its successor. ! 

As the culmination of this plan of increasing 
activity came, in man, the germ of intellect or 
thought power. This, germinal and inchoate 
at first, as all the upward-moving grades had 
been before it, has developed slowly through 
countless ages of earth-growth, during which 
man had not so far progressed as to leave the 
least record of his existence upward until the 
first rude hieroglyphics were scratched upon 
the surface of the rock to tell his story to the 
dwellers in future ages and other lands. Dur- 
ing all these aeons of time man existed almost 
wholly on the animal plane. Probably con- 
temporaneous with the last of the gigantic 
reptile race which swam in the waters or 
crawled in the mud of the tertiary period, and 
with the winged monsters which flapped. their 
slow way through the murky air, he led a pre- 
carious existence, and all his feeble thought- 
powers must have been employed in preserving 
his kind in these trying circumstances. From 
this condition up through savagery, barbarism 
and the lower states of civilization he has slowly 
worked his way as the earth has become more 
adapted to his needs and conducive to his 
physical and mental growth. 

In all this progress there have been periods of 
advancement and stagnation, following each 
other like the waves of the sea. Nations have 
risen to proud heights of glory, power and art, 
only to fall from the growth of unhealthy 
fungoids which have been nurtured from seeds 
carelessly incorporated in their organization. 
Up from the darkness and turmoil of their fall 
and ruin have sprung new peoples who have 
achieved still higher successes. 

The small associations of the feudal system 
have given way to the larger and more perfect 
systems of monarchy, and labor has wrung, 
through successive struggles, slowly from des- 
potic power a few minor advantages. Through 
it all, however, has run the dwarfing, crippling 
clog of man’s greed and avarice. This has 
taken various forms at various times. The 
world has, through great tribulation and loss, 
slowly eradicated one after another, only to 
see the same pofson come in another form. 

Paine, Adams and Jefferson formulated a 
system that seemed to bid fair for awhile to 
ameliorate the unjust conditions, as under it 
man arose to the pride of conscious power in 
the light of self-government. The virus was 

resent in this new system, however, in the 
orm of chattel slavery, which was only eradi- 
cated by a surgical operation that came sorrow- 
fully near costing the patient’s life. And even 
while this process of cure was going on the old 
snake appeared in the new skin of industrial 
slavery under which the nation is languishing 
today. 

But the hour has struck for another advance. 
Already the sunlight of industrial freedom is 
gilding the eastern crests and dispelling the 
night of apathy which has brooded over the 
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wealth-producer’s life, and the sons of toil are 
falling into line for the effort to place the great 
American Republic upon the next higher plane 
of national existence—the Industrial Republic— 
the Co-operative Commonwealth. 

None can aspire to heights that he knows not 
of. The American worker has begun to come 
to the realization of the great fact that, with 
the enormous power that machinery and man’s 
control ®f the forces of nature have put in his 
hands, he is producing enough for all to have 
an abundance, and he is beginning to ask for 
his rightful share in that abundance. He will 
soon cease to ask it in the spirit of abject 
slavery which has been held up to him as the 
proper spirit, and will soon voice his demands 
in thunder tones which will shake the towers of 
diabolical lust and insatiate greed to their rotten 
foundations; and honest manhood will again 
assert itself, never, let us hope, to again writhe 
beneath the heel of the giant of wicked op- 
pression. For, 

“The sunshine, aye, shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run; 


And the truth shall still come uppermost, 
And Justice shall be done.”’ 


—Ex. 


a 
Morgan’s Hand on World’s Wealth. 


First—Absolute control of every steamship 
line operating across the North Atlantic. 

Second—Combination of the steel, railroad 
and steamship interests into one giant parent 
company. 

The Hoped-for Result—Control of the mar- 
kets of the whole world. 

Control of the markets of the world is believed 
to be the ultimate aim of the Trusts, formed 
under the skilful guiding-hand of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. That the markets of Europe will be 
in the hands of American capital, under the 
new order, is conceded. The grip of the great 
Steamship Trust headed by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan will extend far beyond the mere con- 
trol of six of the largest lines, said vessel men 
yesterday who canvassed the situation and 
talked over what has so far been accomplished. 
It was the general conclusion that Mr. Morgan’s 
present visit to Europe will bear fruit in the 
absolute consolidation of the entire transatlantic 
tonnage, excepting perhaps the tonnage of the 
tramp ships. The latter have counted very 
little in the transatlantic trade, but more in 
that to South Africa and the far East. 

But the powerful Cunard line is not in the 
great deal so far as can be learned. The status 
of the Holland-American line is in doubt, while 
the anchor line, with its great fleet of passenger 
and freight liners, the Allan-State, scarcely less 
a factor, and the little Arrow line, have not 
been mentioned in the Trust that will form the 
combined fleets of six lines into a vast flotilla, 
bearing passengers and freight to England and 
the Continent. 

To make the community of interest complete 
agents say it is necessary to include the lines 
out. The Cunard line has a vast business. The 
Anchor line and Allan-State lines control the 
traffic to and from Scotland. The Anchor line 
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also operates a service between New York ahd 
the Mediterranean. Another line that is spoken 
of is the Scandinavian-American, formerly 
known as the Thingvalla line. This line has 
recently launched a new vessel, the Oscar II., 
and several others are being built. The Italian 
line, operating a service between New York and 
the Mediterranean, has more than Ioo vessels. 

Agents discussed all this yesterday pro and 
con and it was the general opinion that the Mor- 
gan interests would make an effort to take in 
the majority if not all of the lines, still out of 
the combine, that are operating vessels in the 
North Atlantic. Not one ef the agents wanted 
to be quoted. They pointed out that Mr. Per- 
kins, who is Mr. Morgan’s right hand man in 
the banking business, had declined to go into 
details. Said one agent: 

““The aim of the Trust is to control the mar- 
kets of the world. In order to do this it is 
necessary to have all of the north Atlantic lines 
either combined under one parent company or 
to have a working agreement with the lines 
that are not in the actual consolidation, so that 
no friction can exist. This can and probably 
will be done. I think when all is finished you 
will find that there is not a really independent 
line operating steamships between the Atlantic 
ports of this country and those of Great Britain 
and the continent. 

‘The Morgan interests have combined the 
steel interest. They have combined the railroad 
interest. Now if they get the steamship interest 
they have the open door to Europe. It will 
then be easy to combine the steel, railroad and 
steamship interests under one Board of Direct- 
ors in a gigantic*corporation.’’—Ex. 


ad 
Advance of the Combine. 


The contemplated consolidation of numerous 
hardware-jobbing firms and companies in this 
country is the first pretentious extension of the 
“‘combine’’ system into that branch of trade 
which distributes the products of the manufac- 
turers to the retailers and consumers. It is not, 
therefore, an ‘‘industrial combination,’’ but 
more strictly a mercantile merger—and as such 
is essentially new and as yet untried in the 
business world. We see no reason why, under 
intelligent, experienced and careful direction, it 
should not attain the same measure of succe 
that has marked the conduct of the great indus- 
trial combinations so far—more especially, be- 
cause the pre-announced policy of the corpora- 
tion does not comprehend any attempt to 
monopolize the hardware trade, fully one-third 
of the jobbers and distributors remaining out- 
side under independent management.—N. Y. 
Commercial. 

me 


Give a Georgia darkey a ‘chaw’ of tobacco 
and you’re a cap’n. Give him a quarter, you 
become a colonel. Paralize him with a dollar 
and you're a general for life. Throw in an old 
suit of clothes and two stiff ‘drams’ of corn 
liquor and he raises all his children to call you 
‘governor.’—Atlanta Constitution. 


HIS BARBER TOLD HIM SO 


There’s a monarchy now building in this land of 
liberty, 
_ We soon will have a King o’er us to reign. 
With Lords and Dukes about him with their pants 
clipped at the knee, 
And in uniforms ’twould give the gods a pain. 
iA palace will be builded with a massive throne to hold 
His Majesty, begemmed from head to toe, 
His robes made loose and flowing of the richest cloth 
of gold— 
I believe it for my barber told me so. 


Every industry we boast of will be in the hands of 
trusts 
Who will grind the common people to the earth; 
All the honest men who labor will be glad to feed on 
crusts, ‘ 
And a cloud will hang o’er every family hearth. 
Workingmen will all be peons, be but siaves beneath 
the lash, 
With an overseer to drive them to and fro, 
Will be reckoned by the royals as but necessary 
trash— 
I believe it for my barber told me so. 


Then will come a revolution that will drench the 
stricken land 
With a flow of blood to horrify our souls; 
Royalists in velvet raiment willbe seen on every hand 
Hanging to the trust’s tall telegraphic poles. 
For a President we’ll havea former walking delegate, 
To the Cabinet brave workingmen will go. 
There’ll be labor bunions on the hands of Congress- 
men sedate— 
I believe it for my barber told me so. 


All these prophecies so startling came unto me in the 
chair 
As I sat with skillful tonsor swapping breath 
While he shaved me or reduced the growing surplus 
of my hair, 
Or the burrowing facial blackheads put to death. 
Dreadful is the fate he pictures for this poor, trust- 
ridden land 
Ere it rises from the ashes of its woe 
And becomes again the country of old Yankee Doodle, 
and 
I believe it for my barber told me so. 


—J AMES BARTON ADAMS in Denver Post. 


My friend, you’ve struck the keynote of a great essen- 
tial fact— 
Unwittingly, no doubt, and struck in jest— 
But many a truth is spoken while a joke is being 
cracked, bs 
And yours I think is very like the rest. 
You are but one of millions who, with evidence com- 
plete 
To show you clearly how affairs must go, 
Ignore appeals to reason, do your thinking with your 
feet, 
But believe it if your barber tells you so. 


Must a barber tell you, stranger, that Morgan’s got a 
cinch 
On everything worth while on sea and land ? 
D’ye never meet the Leather Trust nor feel the Beef 
Trust pinch, 
Nor fall into the Coal Trust’s iron hand ? 
Way out in Colorado is the Gold Trust such a pet 
That your miners cheerfully their work forego ? 
Ever run across the Ice Trust? Don’t you think there 
is one yet? 
Would you think so if your barber told you so ? 


It strikes you as very funny thata man should think 
a king 
Will ever reign in triumph over us. 
Why, bless your heart, we're subjects to that very 
kind of thing, 
And we never dream of kicking up a fuss ! 
Our ‘‘republic” has less freedom now than any king- 
dom out; 
Our millionaires more power than kings can show. 
You'll laugh at this, most likely, indeed, I even doubt 
You'll believe it when your barber tells you so. 


And your barber told you truly of the mighty shift 
ahead— 
Though I hope he erred about the bloodshed part— 
But even that would only bea change of those who 
shed 
The blood that’s daily pouring from the heart. 
Who told you that a livery gives security to life, 
Or that the toiler has no right to go 
To what extreme he pleases to prevent this awful 
strife ? 
I'll bet your barber never told you so. 


—A. B. Bynon. 


THE EVOLUTION OF COMBINATION 


The Evolution of Combination. 


Everett Leftwich. 


The history of the trust is the history of 
the evolution of civilization. In the primitive 
conditions of civilization each family had its 
own sheep, hogs, cattle, poultry, etc.; it 
carded, spun, and wove its own woolens and 
cottons; had its own meat, milk, and butter, 
tanned its own leather, produced its own 
bread, fruits, and vegetables, and made 
its own clothing. All of this was, of 
course, on a scale commensurate with 
the mental and physical capacity of the 
head of the family and the age or period 
in which he lived. As civilization advances 
at a geometrical ratio the advancement in 
those primitive ages was very slow; but as 
time rolled on the building of houses became 
a trade, the making of shoes became a 
trade, and so on through the whole cata- 
Icgue of products. The man whose whole 
thought was centered on building houses be- 
gan to develop mechanical skill and improved 
the tools of his trade; so with the blacksmith 
and shoemaker. 

No doubt these innovations aroused the sus- 
picions and sometimes the indignation of 
“conservative people.” The blacksmith and 
the carpenter formed a co-partnership for the 
manufacture of farming implements. This 
w2s the first combination, or trust. Some 
enterprising fellow who had produced more 
than he needed for his family stored his pro- 
duce away and sold it to his less fortunate 
neighbors. He found it profitable, and, find- 
ing a neighbor who had a surplus of some 
products that he did not have, they combined 
and pooled their capital for mutual profit— 
thereby forming another trust. This was the 
direct ancestor of the modern department 
store, which has crowded hundreds of mer- 
cantile institutions to the wall. 

Then, as towns began to develop, the ne- 
cessity for roads to the large rivers became 
evident. These roads were sometimes built 
by associations of two or three men, who 
charged a toll of the products hauled over 
them. This was the first monopoly. Mechan- 
ics continued to develop until the steam-en- 
gine was invented and the railroad was built. 
No individual was able to build and operate 
a railway at that time; hence, a combination, 
pool, association, syndicate, or trust, was 
formed in order to get the necessary capital 
to conduct the work of buitding and operating 
railways. Each railway had a monopoly of 
the traffic along its line, as it still has. As 
railroad and steamboat lines developed, the 
spirit of enterprise grew, and the result was 
vast productions of agricultural and mechan- 
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ical wealth. These industries developed more 


capable business men as well as larger busi- 
ness, 


The present magnitude of commerce is sim- 
ply a result of the broad business training of 
several generations of men who have had 
charge of large business enterprises. This 
broader idea of business has developed into 
a partial realization, on the part of business 
men of the world, of the advantages of co-op- 
eration of persons engaged in the same 
branch of business. This realization is the 
cause of the present gigantic trusts. The de- 
velopment of labor-saving and rapid-operat- 
ing machinery has rendered overproduction 
of everything, even agricultural products, 
possible and even frequent. The pooling of 
all interests in a given line of business enables 
the managers to control the amount of pro- 
duction as well as the price of the product, 
thereby obviating the danger of loss from 
strong and shrewd competition. 

We see that competition is the immediate 
cause of the trust: then where is the wisdom 
of condemning the result, instead of-trying 
to remove the cause? Where does the legiti- 
mate partnership end and the illegitimate 
trust begin? No sensible man will attempt to 
draw the line. Without combinations of cap- 
ital there would never have been any rail- 
ways, steamship lines, nor commerce of any 
consequence. There would have been no in- 
tercommunication of the peoples of the earth 
—no great printing houses nor telegraph 
lines. Civilization would still be in its in- 
fancy. The present enormous combinations 
of capital are only the small ones of the past 
better and more highly developed; just as the 
Hoe perfecting press, the harvesting ma- 
chine, the iron furnace, and the great uni- 
versity of to-day are the old-time printing 
press, the sickle, the old forge, and the old- 
time school in a higher state of development; 
just as the village of huts built by our ances- 
tors has developed into the magnificent city of 
to-day. The mind of man first developed and 
then made these prodigious improvements. 
The development or evolution of the mind is 
the power behind it all. The trust is a ne- 
cessity for the preservation of these industries 
under the present system. To abolish the 
trust is to step backward in civilization to a 
primitive condition. 


If co-operation of the producers of pe- 
troleum is beneficial to those engaged in that 
business, co-operation of the persons engaged 
in any other business is or should be bene- 
ficial. The people are learning this rapidly, 
as shown by the great number of trusts re- 
cently organized. The development of ma- 
chinery and concentration of energy have di- 
vided business into separate lines of manu- 
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facture and of agricultural products, accord- 
ing to the taste and location of the producer. 
Our wants and necessities have kept pace 
with other developments, so that, instead of 
one family producing all it needs, it requires 
the industry of the whole nation—I might say 
the world—to supply the wants of each fam- 
ily. This lining off of products into separate 
branches of business has produced a com- 
munity of interests with all persons engaged 
in the same branch of business, instead of the 
little community composed of a family—hence 
the co-operation of all persons engaged in one 
line of business, instead of the co-operation 
of only a family. 

Now, these separate branches of business 
must fit into one another. The persons en- 
gaged in the production of one class of goods 
are consumers of the products of other 
branches of business. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for instance, ds a large consumer of the 
products of the cooperage industry. The 
cooper is a large consumer of the pro- 
ducts of the saw-mill. The saw-mill is a 
large consumer of the products of the ma- 
chine shop. The machine shop is a large con- 
sumer of the products of the iron furnace. 
The furnace is a large consumer of the pro- 
ducts of the ore and coal mines. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company is already manufacturing 
its own barrels, and is directly interested in 
the production of rough lumber. As develop- 
ments proceed, it will gradually reach out 
for the manufacture of its own machinery, and 
finally to the coal and ore mines. At any rate 
this is the logical road for it to travel in its 
evolution. 

There are many other large business insti- 
tutions that have gone even further than the 
Standard Oil Company; thus we are rapidly 
but almost imperceptibly approaching a con- 
‘dition of co-operative industry. The great 
railways of the world are manufacturing their 
own machinery, and are indirectly making 
their own iron. The family of primi- 
tive times has evolved into a commun- 
ity of business men, widely separated, 
it may be, but having nevertheless a 
community of interests. The people are 
rapidly learning that railways are infinitely 
more in the nature of public highways than 
dirt roads are, and the public 4s soliloquizing 
about this way: The public as a community 
own the dirt roads. Why not the railroads? 

If the public can operate the postal system 
with all of its complications and intricacies, 
and render itself such splendid service for so 
little pay, why not operate the railroads and 
other means of transportation in the same 
way? The trust has shown that co-operation 
is a good thing. Why not co-ogerate further? 
If the co-operation of a dozen men is a good 
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thing for them, why is not the co-operation 
of a thousand a still better thing for the larger 
number? - 
The trust is a great object lesson to th 

public, as every other new development is. The 
trust is the longest step ever taken toward 
the co-operative system of industry. Even 
the trusts are beginning to absorb one an- 
other. Thus the evolution toward civiliza- 
tion, or co-operation, goes on. The people 
will soon be able to see and comprehend the 
difference between a trust witn the bulk of 
the people left out and a trust with all the 
reople taken in as beneficiaries. Then the 
people will proceed to form a grand trust 
in which there will be an equitable division 
of profits. Then ignorance, poverty, and 
crime will be buried in the same grave with 
political and religious “creeds;” and the de- 
velopment of a higher intelNigence and a 
nobler morality will bound forward with a 
speed hitherto unthought of, much less heard 
of. Wall street and the Bowery, of New 
York, will be alike annihilated, and a real 
civilization will be set up on the ruins of 
both. 
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Christianity and Christ. 


Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M.D. 


Yes, the world has forgotten God and lost 
the sacred truth which came with Christ. He 
came when all seemed going down into a 
moral abyss—when the basest criminals of all 
the earth not only ruled in servife Rome, but 
were deified when they died, and worship de- 


“manded for their infamy. 


. He came to an inevitable death, to flash 
the divine light upon a world of gloom and 
misery. He died, and that gloom has never 
been lifted; and now the same abyss yawns 
before us as in the dread years of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and Titus,—sixty- 
five years of terror, ending in tne bloody de- 
struction of Jerusalem (predicted by Christ) 
and the sudden burial of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum by Vesuvius—a mournful period, 
contemporaneous with the saddest and sub- 


, limest of earth’s tragedies—the dawn and the 


destruction of visible Christianity by the 
deaths of its founder and its heroes. 
The modern Pharisee may deny the destruc- 
tion of Christianity in that awful time when, 
as Jesus predicted, there were wars and ru- 
mors of wars, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, 
nations rising against nations, the ocean rag- 
ing, and Jerusalem destroyed; but if-he can 
point to a single nation or a single year in 
any nation, or a single community in which 
Christianity has existed as in the Pentecostal 
days or the days when the Master washed 
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the feet of the disciples in a humble apart- 
ment, instead of dwelling in a bishop’s pal- 
ace, exacting the last dollar of tithes from 
impoverished and ignorant toilers for his own 
splendor, and giving commands or inspira- 
tion and blessings to answer for their blooay 
work, as when they inspired and prayed for 
the Hessians sent to conquer our ancestors, 
and the bloody hordes of Louis XIV. sent to 
exterminate the Albigensian and Waldensian 
Christians, then it might be admitted that lat- 
ent Christianity has had some small and lim- 
ited growth in earth since-its apparent de- 
struction in the first century, as the grass may 
sometimes have a green spot in winter. 

But looking at the entire world, we see all 
nations trampling on the overthrown prin- 
ciples of Christianity, which is the religion of 
peace and brotherhood—brotherhood being 
treated as the dream of a visionary, and war 
as the normal condition of humanity, as Von 
Moltke maintained, and as all great states- 
men practically agree—ten millions being 
ready armed for slaughter, and uneasily an- 
ticipating when it will begin. Christian Ar- 
menia devastated by the Turks, with the full 
censent of all European nations, so farcically 
called Christian; Christian Abyssinia mur- 
derously invaded by the desperado Govern- 
ment of Italy, which has nearly enslaved and 
bankrupted itself-to attain the rank of a bully 
among bullying nations. 

And whether we look back into the cen- 
turies or look around the globe, we find no 
brightness anywhere, but only deeper and 
denser darkness, as we look into the gloomy 
past beyond which we see where the light of 
Christianity was extinguished at the end of 
the first century. 

How daringly absurd, then, to speak of 
Christianity surviving the first century, be- 
cause human virtue has not been and can- 
not be extirpated entirely, and a few good 
men in every age have raised their voices in 
earnest protest, often at the risk of the loss 
of life, and many good women obey their 
natural inspiration of love, for God cannot be 
entirely walled out from humanity ‘by any 
brazen dome erected either by a false the- 
ology or by governments and armies. And 
we must not forget that many good people 
have sought God not in vain; many lives have 
been devoted to the work of salvation as they 
understood it, and there have been many 
times of glorious outpourings ot the Spirit of 
God and of marvelous works. When the sun 
is gone we have the moon and stars to relieve 
our night. 

But the Christianity of Christ has been so 
effectually walled out—how and why is the 
great question—that society illustrates well 
the Cain and Abel story by its intense, un- 
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varying war of social selfishness, against 
which a few followers struggle it vain. Sell- 


ishness is eternal war—the war of the for- 
tunate and unfortunate, of wealtiy and poverty 
—the upper ranks on the social ladder kick- 
ing down all below them, wealth ever pushing 
poverty to the desolate border of starvation, 
and poverty angrily defiant until it is con- 
auered and becomes pitifully abject—a condi- 
tion concisely described by Carlyle as a “ hell- 
scramble,” a continuous war, the annual re- 
sult of which in the United States is a murder 
for every hour of the day and _ night 
through three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year, and about two thousand more for 
the holidays and mobs. 

Our Christianity is the bedfellow of a social 
¢ystem organized well to divide mankind into 
two classes, of lords and serfs,—the oligarchy 
and the laborers,—the eighteen hundred years 
of the prolonged crucifixion of Christ,—for as 
He said, what is done to the humblest is done 
tc’ Him. 

But Christianity is not a corpse, for it can 
never die. It lives in the bosom of humanity 
as the seed that falls in summer lives in the 
cold ground through the winter. 

The continents have liad their ice age, we 
know not why, and in the progress of old 
humanity has had its moral age of ice, upon 
which the sttn is now shining, and along 
its thawing margin the hardiest mountain 
growth, the tree of liberty, appears—a hardy 
forest. Though kalf stunted, even on the 
American continent, we know that when full 
blown it will shelter justice, brotherhood, and 
love, all of which will come with Christian- 
ity. 


New Zealand. 


Frank G. Carpenter. 


How would you like to be sure of a pension 
after you are 65? How would you like to 
know that if your income is ticn not more 
than $170 a year Uncle Sam will annually 
hand you out $90 to boot, or that if you 
have a little more than $170 he will give you 
enough to make your total incomé $260? 

This is one of the experiments they are 
trying in New Zealand. They are trying it 
upon old men and old women as well. If an 
old man has a wife over 65, both man and 
wife come under the law, and both get pen- 
sions, so that if their combined incomes do 
not exceed $340 they may together get an an- 
nual present of $180 from the Government, 
giving them a total income of $520, by no 
means a bad provision for one couple’s old 
age. 
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This law has been in effect for two years. 
The bill was introduced into the New Zea- 
land Parliament by Premier Seddon in 1898, 
and it passed both Houses. Already between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 has been paid out in 
pensions under it, and the tax required to 
support it is more than $1 a year for every 
man, woman, and child in New Zealand. 
There are between 9,000 and 10,000 people 
here who are receiving old age pensions, or 
considerably more than one in every hun- 
dred. 

lf similar conditions prevailed in the United 
States we should have 2,700 old age pension- 
ers in the national capital, 34,000 in New 
York, about 20,000 in Chicago, 13,000 in Phila- 
delphia, 6,000 in Boston proper, and 1,000 or 
more in each of a score of the other cities of 
the United States. In the whole country, 
taking the last census at the round estimate 
of 75,000,000, we should have 750,000 old age 
pensioners, and if each received $85, the av- 
erage pension of New Zealand in 1899, the 
annual tax for this purpose would amount 
to considerably more than $63,000,000. If we 
paid as much per capita as New Zealand is 
now paying it would be more than $75,000,000, 
so that it is hardly probable Uncle Sam will 
adopt the system this year. 

Still, they do things differently in New Zea- 
land. They have all sorts of ideas as to what 
a man can earn and what the Government 
should do to help him. A theory held by 
some of these people is that no man should 
have an income of more than $750 a year, and 
that if he has more it should be taxed out of 
him. The theory of the old age pension sys- 
tem is that every old man should have at least 
$260, and if he has not so much the Govern- 
ment should help him to it. 

Our army of pensioners is composed of old 
soldiers, their widows and children. The 
army of pensioners in New Zealand is made 
up of oid wornout workmen and workwomen 
who have failed to lay up more than a pit- 
tance for the day they are unable to work. 
The law provides only that the pensioner 
must have been a resident of New Zealand 
for twenty-five years prior to his application; 
that he must have spent less than five years 
in the penitentiary during that time, and that 
he must not have been in jail more than four 
months or four times during the twelve 
months preceding. It provides that his char- 
acter must be good at the time of application, 
and that he must have been sober and reput- 
able during the five years preceding that time. 
The applications are made at vhe postoffices, 
where such as pass the examinations are 
given certificates, each entitling its owner to 
a pension for one year, the idea being that it 
may be renewed at the close of that time. 
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As far as I can learn, this peasion system 
is popular. There are but few old people in 
charitable institutions, and the old-woman 
beggar is unknown. 

The New Zealand statesmen pride them- 
selves upon their new laws regulating labor 
and capital. They have not had a strike for 
seven years, and expect none in the future. 
The capitalists think differently, but that is 
another story. 

To-day the workingmen are the lords of 

New Zealand, and the laws have been dictated 
by them. A curious feature is the promin- 
ence of the trades unions and the wiping out 
of the individual. The famous conciliation 
and arbitration laws recognize only the trades 
unions, although it is provided that any seven 
men may register as a union and thus come 
under the law. I had a chat.the other day 
as to these laws with the Minister for Labor, 
Edward Tregear. They are supposed to settle 
all disputes between the employers and the 
employed. Under them New Zealand has 
been divided into six industrial districts, each 
of which has its board of labor conciliation, 
consisting of members chosen ‘by the trades 
unions and the capitalists. If there is a dis- 
pute the complaint is made to the board. It 
sends for persons and papers, and after ex- 
amination gives a judgment, which both par- 
ties must accept. lf the union is in the wrong 
it decides against it. If the employer jis in 
the wrong he is told that he must make the 
matter right, and the decision so arrived at 
remains in force as the law for two years to 
come. It goes without saying that the board 
is usually in favor of the unions and against 
the capitalists. 
’ If either party is not satisfied, however, an 
appeal can be made to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. This consists of three members, two 
appointed by. the Governor tpon the recom- 
mendation of the unions and the capitalists 
and a third, who is the judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand. This cowrt tries the 
case, and its judgment is final. It can fix 
wages, the working hours, and other matters, 
and it can impose fines, not to exceed $2,500. 
It assesses damages upon the parties to the 
suit, and all the property of the judgment 
debtors can be taken to satisfy such claims; 
and, if the judgment debtor is a trades union 
or an industrial association without property, 
the members of that union are liable to the 
amount of $50 per member. 

I have before me the Government reports 
of a number of such cases. The judgments 
are curious ones. Here is a case which came 
before the Court of Conciliation in Dunedin, 
being brought at the instance of the Dunedin 
Painters’ Union. The court decided that all 
painters shall work from 8 o’clock until 5 on 
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five days of the week, and from 8 until 12 on 
Saturday, one hour being allowed each day 
- for dinner, except Saturday. ‘Lhe decision 
fixes the number of apprentices, and it pro- 
vides that employers shall hire mempers of 
the union in preference to non-union mem- 
bers. 

In the case of the Bakers’ Union of Christ- 
church the court decided that overtime must 
be paid at the rate of time and a quarter for 
the first four hours and at the rate of time and 
a half for every hour thereafter. It limits 
each journeyman to but one apprentice, and 
fixes the term of apprenticeship at four years. 
It provides that no carter can be employed in 
a bakehouse, but that a baker may send out 
his employes to deliver bread, provided they 
do not work overtime. 

In a dispute between the iron molders of 
Wellington and their employers the Court of 
Arbitration decided that the journeymen 
should not work more than forty-six and one- 
half hours a week, and that there should 
be only one apprentice to every three jour- 
neymen, that apprentices should work for five 
years, and be paid not less than $1.25 a week 
for the first six months, and a rising scale 
of wages thereafter up to the fifth year, when 
they should receive at least $7.50 a week. 

As to the Furniture Union of Wellington, 
where wages were in dispute, the court de- 
cided that the employers should pay all saddl- 
ers and upholsterers $2.50 per day for eight 
hours’ work, and that they should pay 25 per 
cent. additional an hour for overtime for the 
first four hours and 50-per cent, for every 
hour thereafter. 

The decisions of these boards establish the 
rate of wages not only for the parties to the 
dispute, but for all others engaged in similar 
labor. For instance, if the court decides that 
a certain employer shall pay his shoemakers 
$12 a week the shoemakers in other shops 
will at once demand the same and get 


it. There are cases in which the em- 
ployers have the best of ‘the dispute. 
For instance, not long ago the oprint- 
ers of Wellington were getting $15 a 


week. They demanded $19 a week. Their 
employers were willing to give them $17.50, 
but they were not satisfied, and brought the 
matter before the court. The court awarded 
them $17, and this must be their wages for the 
next two years, 

There is a big building in Wellington which 
is known as the Government Life Insurance 
Office, where you may find just how much the 
New Zealand body politic is willing to bet 
on the chances of life and death among its 
citizens. The Government has been carrying 
on a life insurance business since 1869, and 
the officials tell me that it pays. There is talk 
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now of establishing a Government fire insur- 
ance department, and there are those who 
think the Government should manage the 
banks. The life insurance company uses the 
postmasters as its agents, and thus has its 
offices at every cross-roads. It will not issue 
a policy for more than $20,000, but it gives a 
low rate, and you are fairly sure of your 
money. There are now 36,000 policies in 
force, representing an insurance of about $45,- 
000,000. Up to 1898 the department had re- 
ceived about $23,000,000 in premiums, and it 
had paid out to its policyholders over $13,- 
000,000. 

The insurance funds are largely invested in 
the bonds of the municipal corporations of 
New Zealand and in mortgages on real estate 
based upon a three-fifths valuation of the pro- 
perty. The salaries of the company are all 
paid by the Government and are independent 
of the amount of business done. 

The Government Life Insurance Company 
is managed after the same manner as our life 
insurance companies and upon similar calcu- 
lations of the chances of life and death. 
There is a system of paid-up policies and a 
Tontine savings fund system, introduced 
about seventeen years ago. There is a tem- 
perance section also, which grants special 
rates to those who abstain from intoxicating 
liquors, and a civil service insurance which 
provides annuities for Government clerks 
after they are 60 years of age. 

New Zealand has as yet no national. bank, 
although the Government -is largely inter- 
ested in some of the private banking associa- 
tions. There are five banks which have the 
right to issue notes. The chief of these is 
the Bank of New Zealand, with a capital of 
$10,000,000 in 4 per cent. stock guaranteed by 
the Government. This bank has for a long 
time been the principal one in the islands. 
It was on the verge of failure a few years 
ago, when the Government, to prevent a 
panic, came to its assistance and gave it a 
lcan of £1,000,000. At present the Govern- 
ment holds shares in it to the value of $2,500,- 
oco, and there are some who think that the 
investment is mot an especially safe one. 

The average amount of deposits in New 
Zealand banks is steadily increasing, showing 
that the country is accumulating money. In 
1868 it was only about $15,000,000; at the end 
of the next decade it was almost $45,000,000. 
and it amounts now to more than $70,000,000. 
The present assets of the five chief banks are. 
about $85,000,000, and their liabilities about 
$75,000,000. . 

Banking here is far different from banking — 
in the United States. It is managed more on 
the trust system, being monopolized by these 
five banks, which have their branches in the 
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different towns. 
places in which banking is done, and in ad- 
dition there is a savings bank connected with 
every postoffice. 

The post-office savings banks are, of course, 
under the Government. They are banks of 
deposit, interest from 2 1-2 to 3 per cent. be- 
ing allowed on all accounts. The money is 
invested in municipal and Government bonds 
and in mortgages on the big estate which the 
Government purchases to diviae up among 
the people upon such terms that the purchas- 
ers pay 4 or 5 per cent.. At present the yearly 
deposits of the postoffice savings banks 
amount to more than $15,000,000, and on 
the 1st of January, 1899, their total accounts 
approximated $25,000,000, making an average 
cf about $150 for each account. 

There are now about 160,000 depositors in 
_the postoffice savings banks, which, taking the 
whole population of New Zealand, equals one 
to every four persons, or one savings bank 
deposit to every family. On the average 
about $50,000 is daily deposited in such banks, 
and the Government annually pays out 
through them more than $750,000 in interest. 

Deposits as low as one shilling (25 cents) 
are taken, and there is an arrangement by 
which you can buy twelve penny stamps, 
paste them on a card, and mail them as your 
deposit.- Three per cent. only is allowed on 
accounts ranging from $1,000 to $2,500, but on 
sums above that no interest whatever. This 
restricts the business to small depositors. 

There are also seven private savings banks 
in the colony, in which the deposits amount 
to about $2,500,000° annually. 

New Zealand has its building and loan as- 
scciations, though not to the same extent as 
the United States. It has also all sorts of 
co-operative associations among the farmers. 
There are large stores managed by stock 
companies, in which hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of the customers have stock. This 
is especially so with the farmers’ mercantile 
associations, corresponding somewhat to 
the Grange stores which we had some time 
ago in the United States. I visited an es- 
tablishment of this kind in Christchurch. It 
had a large capital, and its manager told me 
that it paid 10 per cent. to its stockholders. 
It is much like one of our big department 
stores, with the prices marked on all articles 
offered for sale. Many of the meat-freezing 
establishments which are common here are 
managed by stock companies, in which the 
sheep owners are interested. The most of 
them pay good dividends 

The Government of New Zealand is not 
only a postman, but also acts as telegraph 
operator and “hello girl.” 

As postman it does as big a business in 
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proportion as any Government on the globe. 
It has more than 1,500 postoffices; it annually 
carries more than 35,000,000 letters and about 
15,000,000 newspapers, and it runs its post-- 
office business at a profit, instead of at a de- 
ficit, as does Uncle Sam. It may be that the 
profit from the telegraph ‘system enables it to 
do this, but, at any rate, with receipts of a . 
little more than $2,000,000, it has an annual — 
balance of something like $250,000. 

The postal rates here are much the same 
as in the United States, and the postal ac- 
commodations in some respects are better. [ 
refer to the par¢els post, by which parcels of 
large size up to eleven pounds can be shipped 
over the country at low rates, and also to the 
postal notes, which can be bought for from 
I-2 penny up to 6 pence in denominations of 
from one shilling up to £5. 

The stamps used here are very beautiful. 
A new issue was brought out in 1898, being 
made from designs furnished under a prize 
offer from the Government. Twenty-four 
hundred different designs were submitted, and 
the best was chosen. 

Nearly every New Zealand postoffice is a 
telegraph office, a telephone office, a savings 
bank, a Government life insurance office, and 
a money order office, so you see the postman 
has plenty to do. There are now Government 
telephones almost everywhere. The State has 
about 18,000 miles of telegraph and telephone 
wires, and it transmitted in 1899 just about 
3,000,000 messages. It costs only I2 cents to 
send a twelve-word telegraph despatch, with a 
charge of two cents for each additional word. 
There are special rates for press messages. 
The cable rates to Australia are low, being 75 
cents to $1.25 for ten words, and the rate to 
Great Britain is $1.30 per word, or to the 
United States, about $1. As to the tele- 
phones, there are thirty-one exchanges in 
New Zealand, with about 6,000 connections, 
and the total cost of making the same and 
equipping them has been less than $1,000,000. 

All these things seem attractive, but there is 
another side to the picture. A man iis worth 
not what he makes, but what he has left when 
his debts are paid. It is the same with a na- 
tion, and New Zealand is rapidly rolling up 
a big public debt. It 1899 it owed just about 
$220,000,000, or about $300 per head, or $1,500 
per family of five. This debt is increasing. 
It has risen more than $60 per family in the 
last twelve years, and the average taxation 
to-day is about $100 per family. 

Suppose the same conditions to prevail in 
the United States? We should owe 75,000,000 
times $300, or $22,500,000,000—a national debt 
that would drive every one of our trust mil- 
lionaires into the gopher holes of Canada or 
the backwoods of Asia, Africa, or Europe. 


THE LAW OF AVERAGES 


The Law of Averages. 


Eltweed Pomeroy, A.M., President Direct 
Legislation League. 


While the- individual man is an insoluble 
puzzle, in the aggregate he becomes a mathe- 
matical certainty. You can, for example, 
never foretell what any one man will do, but 
can say with precision what an average num- 
ber will be up to. Individuals vary, but per- 
centages remain constant.””—Speech of Conan 
Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes. 

“It is already clear that on whatever lines 
the societies of the future are organized, they 
will have to count with a new power, with the 
last surviving sovereign force of modern 
times, the power of crowds. On the ruins of 
many ideas formerly considered beyond dis- 
cussion, and to-day decayed or decaying, of 
so many sources of authority that successive 
revolutions have destroyed, this power, which 
alone has risen in their stead, seems soon de- 
stined to absorb the others. While all our 
ancient beliefs are tottering and disappearing, 
while the old pillars of society are giving 
way one by one, the power of the crowd is 
the only force that nothing menaces, and of 
which the prestige is continually on the in- 
crease. The age we are about to enter will 
in truth be the Era of the Crowds. 

“ Scarcely a century ago, the traditional 
policy of European States and the rivalries 
of sovereigns were the principal factors that 
shaped events. The opinion of the masses 
scarcely counted, and most frequently, indeed, 
did not count at all. To-day it is the tradi- 
tions which used to obtain in politics and the 
individual tendencies and rivalries of rulers 
which do not count; while on the contrary, 
the voice of the masses has become predom- 
inant. It is this voice that dictates their con- 
duct to kings, whose endeavor is to take note 
of its utterances. The destinies of nations are 
elaborated at present in the heart of the 
masses, and no longer in the councils of 
princes,” —Gustave Le Bon. 

“We are to bethink us that men cannot 
now be bound to men by brass collars—not at 
all; that this brass collar method, in all figures 
of it, has vanished out of Europe forever- 
more. Huge democracy, walking the streets 
everywhere in its sack coat, has asserted so 
much; irrevocably, brooking no reply! Ne 
man is, or can henceforth be, the brass-collar 
thrall of any man; you may have to bind him 
by other and far nobler and cunninger meth- 
ods. Once for all, he is loose of the brass 
collar, to have a scope as wide as his faculties 
now are. Will he not be usefulter to you in 
that new state? Let him go abroad as a 
trusted one, as a free one; and return home 
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to you with rich earnings at night! Gurth 
cculd not tend pigs; this one will build cities, 
conquer waste worlds.”’—Thomas Carlyle. 

Slowly but steadily, like the emergence of 
some great rock, as floods subside, rises the 
law of averages as having been the control- 
ling, though little recognized, factor in our 
sccial evolution, as being the dimly seen and 
weakly grasped tremendous implement of 
modern progress, as to be the dominant law 
around which the glorious civilization of the 
future will be built. Obey it and it becomes 
your servant more powerful than the genii of 
Aladdin’s lamp. Disobey it and the march of 
progress leaves you far in the rear. 

All prophets, whether of Israel of old or of 
modern times, have, either instinctively or 
with careful study, applied this law of aver- 
ages to their knowledge of national charac- 
teristics and have foretold, never exact facts, 
but the destinies of nations, and foretold them 
correctly. 

“Individuals vary, but percentages remain 
constant.” Great businesses are built up on 
this law. While neither you nor I, nor any 
other living man, can tell when he will die, 
yet if you ask an insurance actuary how many 
men of a large number of a given age and 
condition of living will die in a year or five 
years, he can foretell with almost absolute 
certainty. While no one knows where the 
lightning will strike, or tornado uproot, or. 
fire start, the fire insurance expert can tell 
you so closely as to be absolutely accurate 
for all practical purposes how many of these 
czsualties will happen in the United States in 
a year. The insurance business, wherever 
found and of whatever kind, is built up on this 
great law of averages. 

The passenger agent of a great railway 
system cannot tell how many people will ride 
between two stations on his road to-morrow, 
but if he knows his business he can make an 
accurate statement of how many will ride on 
an average day of the year. On this know- 
ledge is based the rates of fare to be charged 
and the number of trains to be run. The 
same is true of the proper fixing of freight 
rates. Because in this line of business, the 
law of averages is only partially obeyed, there 
is a great social waste. But it is obeyed. 

The newspaper manager cannot tell whe- 
ther you or I will buy his paper to-morrow 
morning, but he can tell how many of the 
people in his district will buy, and on this 
knowledge he prints a certain number of 
papers. His business is based on this law 
of averages. 

By this law a statistician can foretell how 
many bankruptcies there’ll be, how many 
people will marry at a certain age, bow many 
children they’ll have, the average rainfall and 
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temperature, and a thousand other things. 
The larger the field from which the figures 
are gathered, the more sure the results. To- 
day almost all businesses are established on 
this law of averages to a greater or less ex- 
tent, but in the future the obedience to it will 
reach a finer and closer degree, and as it does 
the rewards from a better correlation of in- 
dustry, an accurate meeting of supply and de- 
mand, a more average distribution will pro- 
duce results in human happiness and devel- 
opment never dreamed of. 


“Individuals vary, but percentages remain 
constant.” Governmental methods are wit- 
nessing a closer application of this law of av- 
erages. The world was turned away from 
government by individuals because individuals 
vary. It is turning toward government by 
the mass because percentages remain con- 
stant. It seeks stability, constancy. The 


movement is elemental in its character. It is 
the inevitable. 


Three testimonies of how individual gov- 
ernment is subsiding and percentage govern- 
ment rising are given at the head of this ar- 
ticle. And Gustave Le Bon, Thomas Carlyle, 
and Sir Thomas Erskine May were not demo- 
crats at heart. But they have 1ead the signs 
of the times and have prophesied of the in- 
evitable. They have seen, as le Bon says, that 
“the last surviving sovereign force” is the 
government by percentages, that “all other 
sources of authority” are “tottering and dis- 
appearing,” while the power of the people is 
increasing, that “the destinies of nations are 
elaborated in the heart of the masses.” Car- 
lyle has seen “huge democracy walking the 
street everywhere in its sack coat,’ and he 
prophesies that it will “build cines and con- 
quer worlds.” Sir May says that “States 
which have not felt its power will feel it, and 
States already under its partial influence 
niust be prepared for its increasing force and 
activity.” 

The larger the field, the more sure the per- 
centage. The law of averages, when applied 
to businesses, will produce great returns, but 
when applied to the State, it will produce far 
greater results, because the field is so much 
larger. It will bring a greater surety, a 
greater certainty, a greater accuracy. 

“Tndividuals vary, but percentages remain 
constant.” Society is turning over to this 
more stable and constant government, and it 
finds this in a percentage government, and 
does not find it in an individual government. 
This explains the persistent and continually 
Increasing activity of the direct legislation ad- 
vocates. This activity is almost always un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing. But it is in accord 


with the spirit of the times—it is the spirit of 
the times. 


Direct legislation is very simple. It is only 
a fuller, finer, stronger application of the law 
cf averages to the making of the laws which 
govern. It means that percentages of the 
whole people shall be applied either actually 
or tacitly to the enacting of every law by 
which the people are to be governed. In 
communities too large for all the voters to as- 
semble and pass on the laws to govern them, 
as is done in the town meetings, it ds accom- 
plished by imperative petitions in what is 
known as the initiative and referendum. Un- 
der the first, a reasonable majority by a peti- 
tion may start a law, which, after discussion, 
shall be passed on by the people. Under the 
latter, a reasonable minority of the voters, 
by a petition may call for the 
reference to the whole people of 
any law passed by the Legislature. Thus 
these two actually apply the law of averages, 
the percentages which remain constant, to the 
direct making of the laws. The representative 
system is indirect, and with the ‘spread of 
bribery,either of the open, rotten kind, or the 
more subtle, insidious, and hence dangerous 
forms of social and other influences, it is be- 
coming more and more indirect. It is the 
sport now of this, now of that, individual and 
corporate influence. Itis becoming more and 
more the individual government which varies. 
It is of the past. The to-be has judged it. 

And why will this government by percent- 
ages, by the mass of the people, by direct 
legislation, be better than government by the 
best people, whether selected by heredity or 
at stated occasions by the people themselves? 
In other words, why will a purely democratic 
Government be better than an aristocratic 
Government, whether hereditary aristocratic, 
or representative aristocratic? [t is a govern- 
ment by the best, and surely that must be 
better than a government by the average? 

It is not a government by the best. Hered- 
itary aristocracies are continually degenerat- 
ing and dying out, and always have to be re- 
inforced from below by a stream of demo- 
cratic blood. An hereditary aristocratic sys- 
tem secures culture, training, breeding—a 
polishing up of the material, but the material 
itself becomes rotten or weak. A representa- 
tive aristocracy or a selection of the best by 
representation secures aldermen, common 
councillors, legislators, politicians. Are not 
these very names enough of an argument? 
Its highest product is the boss, the man who 
can weave the cunningest nets, who can man- 
ipulate other men, who can juggle with words 
to seem to give and really not to give, who 
can best serve corporate influences. That is 
what a representative aristocracy produces. 
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“Let the nation own the trusts.” 


THE BASIS OF SOCIALISM 


By SIDNEY WEBB 


The first man who really made a dint in the 
individualist shield was Carlyle, who knew 
how to compel men to listen to him. Of- 
tener wrong than right in his particular pro- 
posals, he managed to keep alive the faith 
in nobler ends than making a fortune in this 
world and saving one’s soul in the next. Then 
came Maurice, Kingsley, Ruskin, and others 
who dared to impeach the current middle 
class cult; until finally, through Comte and 
John Stuart Mill, Darwin, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, the conception of the Social Organism 
has at last penetrated to the minds, though 
not yet to the books, even of our professors 
of Political Economy. 

Meanwhile, caring for none of these things, 
the practical man had been irresistibly driven 
in the same direction. In the teeth of the 
current political economy, and in spite of all 
the efforts of the mill-owning Liberals, Eng- 
land was compelled to put forth her hand to 
succor and protect her weaker members. Any 
number of Local Improvement Acts, Drain- 
age Acts, Truck Acts, Mines Regulation Acts, 
Factory Acts, Public Health Acts, Adultera- 
tion Acts, were passing into law. The liberty 
of the property owner to oppress the proper- 
tyless by the levy of the economic tribute of 
rent and interest began to be circumscribed, 
pared away, obstructed, and forbidden in vari- 
ous directions. Slice after slice has gradu- 
ally been cut from the profits of capital, and 
therefore from its selling value, by socially 
beneficial restrictions on its user’s liberty to 
do as he liked with it. Slice after slice has 
been cut off the incomes from rent and 
interest by the gradual shifting of taxation 
from consumers to persons enjoying incomes 
above the average of the kingdom. Step by 
step the political power and political organiza- 
tion of the country have been used for indus- 
trial ends, until to-day the largest employer of 
labor is one of the Ministers of the Crown 
(the Postmaster-General); and almost every 
conceivable trade is, somewhere or other, 
carried on by parish, municipality, or the na- 
tional Government itself without the inter- 
vention of any middleman or capitalist. The 
theorists who denounce the taking by the 


community into its own hands of the organ- 
ization of its own labor as a thing economic- 
ally unclean, repugnant to the sturdy indi- 
vidual independence of Englishmen, and as 
yet outside the sphere of practical politics, 
seldom have the least suspicion of the extent 
to which it has already been carried. Besides 
our international relations and the army, navy, 
police, and the courts of justice, the commun- 
ity now carries on for itself, in some part or 
another of these islands, the postoffice, tele- 
graphs, carriage of small commodities, coin- 
age, surveys, the regulation of the currency 
and note issue, the provision of weights and 
measures, the making, sweeping, lighting, and 
repairing of streets, roads, and bridges, life 
insurance, the grant of annuities, ship-build- 
ing, stock broking, banking, farming, and 
money lending. It provides for many thou- 
sands of us from birth to burial—midwifery, 
nursery, education, board and lodging, vac- 
cination, medical attendance, medicine, public 
worship, amusements, and interment. It fur- 
nishes and maintains its own museums, parks, 
art galleries, libraries, concert halls, roads, 
streets, bridges, markets, slaughter-houses, 
fire engines, light-houses, pilots, ferries, surf- 
boats, steam ttigs, lifeboats, cemeteries, pub- 
lic baths, wash houses, pounds, harbors, piers, 
wharves, hospitals, dispensaries, gas works, 
water works, tramways, telegraph cables, al- 
lotments, cow meadows, artisans’ dwellings. 
schools, churches, and reading-rooms. It car- 
ries on and publishes its own researches in 
geology, meteorology, statistics, zoology, geo- 
graphy, and even theology. In our colonies 
the English Government further allows and 
encourages the communities to provide for 
themselves railways, canals, pawnbroking, 
theaters, forestry, cinchona farms, irrigation. 
leper villages, casinos, bathing establishments, 
and immigration, and to deal in ballast, gu- 
ano, quinine, opium, salt, and what not. Ev- 
ery one of these functions. with those of the 
army, navy, police, and courts of justice, were 
at one time left to private enterprise, and 
were a source of legitimate individual invest- 
ment of capital. Step by step the community 
has absorbed them, wholly or partially; and 
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the area of private exploitation has been les- 
sened. Parallel with this progressive nation- 
alization or municipalization of industry, there 
has gone on the elimination of the purely per- 
sonal element in business management. The 
older economists doubted whether anything 
but banking and insurance could be carried 
on by joint stock enterprise: now every con- 
ceivable industry, down to baking and milk- 
selling, is successfully managed by the salaried 
officers of large corporations of idle share- 
holders. More than one-third of the whole 
business of England, measured by the capital 
employed, is now done by joint stock com- 
panies, whose shareholders could be expropri- 
ated by the community with no more disloca- 
tion of the industries carried on by them than 
is caused by the daily purchase of shares on 
the Stock Exchange. 

Besides its direct supersession of private 
enterprise, the State now registers, inspects, 
and controls nearly all the industrial functions 
which it has not yet absorbed. In addition to 
births, marriages, deaths, and electors, the 
State registers all solicitors, barristers, not- 
aries, patent agents, brokers, newspaper pro- 
prietors, playing card makers, brewers, bank- 
ers, seamen, captains, mates, doctors, cabmen, 
hawkers, pawnbrokers, tobacconists, distillers, 
plate dealers, game dealers; all insurance 
companies, friendly societies, endowed schools 
and charities, limited companies, lands, 
houses, deeds, bills of sale, compositions, 
ships, arms, dogs, cabs, omnibuses, books, 
plays, pamphlets, newspapers, raw cotton 
movements, trade marks, and patents; lodg- 
ing houses, public houses, refreshment houses, 
theaters, music halls, places of worship, ele- 
mentary schools, and dancing rooms. 

Nor is the registration a mere form. Most 
of the foregoing are also inspected and criti- 
cized, as are all railways, tramways, ships, 
mines, factories, canal boats, public convey- 
ances, fisheries, slaughter-houses, dairies, 
milk shops, bakeries, baby farms, gas meters, 
schools of anatomy, vivisection laboratories, 
explosive works, Scotch herrings, and com- 
mon lodging houses. 

The inspection is often detailed and rigidly 
enforced. The State in most of the larger 
industrial operations prescribes the age of the 
worker, the hours of work, the amount of air, 
light, cubic space, heat, lavatory accommoda- 
tion, holidays, and meal times: where, when, 
and how wages shall be paid; how machinery, 
staircases, lift holes, mines, and quarries are 


to be fenced and guarded; how and 
when the plant shall be cleaned, re- 
paired, and worked. Even the kind of 
package in which some articles shall 


be sold is duly prescribed, so that the indi- 
vidual capitalist shall take no advantage of his 
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position. On every side he is being regis- 
tered, inspected, controlled, and eventually 
superseded by the community; and in the 
meantime he is compelled to cede for public 
purposes an ever-increasing share of his rent 
and interest. 

Even in the fields still abandoned to private 
enterprise, its operations are thus every day 
more closely limited, in order that the an- 
archic competition of private greed, which at 
the beginning of the century was set up as the 
only infallibly beneficent principle of social 
action, may not utterly destroy the State. All 
this has been done by “practical” men, ignor- 
ant, that is to say, of any scientific sociology, 
believing Socialism to be the most foolish 
of dreams, and absolutely ignoring, as they 
thought, all grandiloquent claims for social 
reconstruction. Such is the irresistible sweep 
of social tendencies, that in their every act 
they worked to bring about the very Social- 
ism they despised; and to destroy the Indi- 
vidualist faith which they still professed. They 
builded better than they knew. 

It must by no means be supposed that these 
beginnings of social reorganization have been 
effected, or the proposals for their 
extension brought to the front, without 
the conscious efforts of individual reformers. 
The “Zeitgeist” is potent; but it does not pass 
Acts of Parliament without legislators, or 
erect municipal libraries without town coun- 
cillors. Though our decisions are molded by 
the circumstances of the time, and the en- 
vironment at least roughhews our ends, shape 
them as we will; yet each generation decides 
for dtself. It still rests with the individual to 
resist or promote the social evolution, con- 
‘sciously or unconsciously, according to his 
character and information, The importance 
of complete consciousness of the social ten- 
dencies of the age lies in the fact that its ex- 
istence and comprehensiveness often deter- 
mine the expediency of our particular action: 
we move with less resistance with the stream 
than against it. 

The general failure to realize the extent to 
which our unconsciotts Socialism has already 
procesded*—a failure which cauces much time 


*We have in the United States more So- 
cialism than is usually recognized. Our Pub- 
lic schools, postal service, State hospitals, asy- 
lums, colleges, our labor and agricultural bu- 
reaus, our fishery commissions, our muni- 
cipal fire departments, water supplies, elec- 
tric plants, gas works, every factory law, 
health regulation, and school requirement, 
these and a hundred other things are distinct- 
ly Socialistic. The tendency is rapidly in- 
creasing. Those who doubt that these things 
are truly Socialistic, should read the indi- 
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and labor to be wasted in uttering and elab- 
orating on paper the most ludicrously un- 
practical anti-Socialistic demons..ations of the 
impossibility of matters of daily occurrence— 
is due to the fact that few know anything of 
local administration outside their own town 
It is the municipalities which have done most 
to “socialize” our industrial life; and the 
municipal history of the century is yet un- 
written. A few particulars may here be given 
as to this progressive ‘‘municipalization” of 
industry. Most of us know that the local 
Governments have assumed the care of the 
rcads, streets, and bridges, once entirely 
abandoned to individual enterprise, as well as 
the lighting and cleansing of all public thor- 
oughfares, and the provision of sewers, drains 
and “storm water courses.” It is, perhaps, 
not so generally known that no less than £7,- 
500,000 is annually expended on these services 
in England and Wales alone, being about 5 
per cent. of the rent of the country. The pro- 
vision of markets, fairs, harbors, piers, docks, 
hospitals, cemeteries, and burial grounds, is 
still shared with private capitalists; but those 
in public hands absorb nearly £2,000,000 an- 
nually. Parks, pleasure grounds, libraries, 
museums, baths, and wash houses cost the 
public funds over half a million sterling. All 
these are, however, comparatively unimport- 
ant services. It ts in the provision of gas, 
water, and tramways that local authorities 
organize labor on a large scale. Practically 
half the gas consumers in the kingdom are 
supplied by public gas works, which exist in 
168 separate localities, with an annual expend- 
iture of over three millions. (Government 
return for 1887-8, see Board of Trade Journal, 
January, 1889, pp. 76-8.) It need hardly be 
added that the advantage to the public is im- 
mense, in spite of the enormous price paid for 
the works in many instances; and that the 
further municipalization of the gas industry 
is proceeding with great rapidity, no fewer 
than twelve local authorities having obtained 
loans for the purpose (and one for.electric 
lighting) in a single year (Local Govern- 
ment Board report, 1887-8, c-5.526, pp. 319- 
367.) With equal rapidity is the water supply 
becoming a matter of commercial organiza 
tion, the public expenditure already reaching 
nearly a million sterling annually. Sixty-five 
local authorities ‘borrowed money for water 
supply in 1887-8, rural and urban districts be- 
mg equally represented (c-5.550, pp. 319-367). 
Tramways and ferries are undergoing the 
same development. About thirty-one towns, 
including nearly all the larger Provincial ocen- 


vidualistic “A Plea for Liberty,” where all the 
above are ‘denounced as tending to Socialism. 
Ed. 
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ters, own some or all of their own tramways. 
Manchester, Bradford, Birmingham, Oldham, 
Sunderland, and Greenock lease their under- 
takings; but among the municipalities Hud- 
dersfield has the good sense to work its lines 
w.thout any “middleman” intervention, with 
excellent public results. The tramway mile- 
age belonging to local authorities has in- 
creased five-fold simce 1878, amd comprises 
more than a quarter of the whoie. (House of 
Commons return, 1887-8, No. 347.) The last 
important work completed by tne Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works was the establishment of 
a “free steam ferry’ on the Thames, charged 
upon the rates. This is, in some respects, the 
most significant development of all. The dif- 
ference between a free steam ferry and a free 
railway is obviously only cne of degree. 

A few more cases are worth mentioning. 
Glasgow builds and maintains seven public 
“common lodging houses;”’ Liverpool pro- 
vides science lectures; Manchester builds and 
stocks an art gallery; Birminghain runs 
schools of design; Leeds creates extensive 
cattle markets; and Bradford supplies water 
below cost price. There are nearly one hun- 
dred free libraries and reading-rooms. The 
minor services now performed by public 
bodies are innumerable. 

The community must necessarily aim, con- 
sciously or not, at its continwance as a com- 
munity: its life transcends that of any of its 
members; and the interests of the individual 
unit must often clash with those of the whole. 
Though the social organism has itself evolved 
from the union of individual men, the indi- 
vidual is now created by the social organism 
of which he forms a part: his life is born of 
the larger life; his attributes are molded: by 
the social pressure; his activities, inextricably 
interwoven with others, belong to the activity 
of the whole. Without the continuance and 
sound health of the social organism, no man 
can now live and thrive; and its persistence 
is accordingly his paramount end. His con- 
scious motive for action may be, nay always 
musi be, individual to himself; but where such 
action proves inimical to the social welfare, 
it must sooner or later be checked by the 
whole, lest the whole perish through the error 
cf its member. The conditions of social 
health are accordingly a matter for scientific 
investigation. There is, at any moment, one 
pariicular arrangement of social relations 
which involves the minimum of human misery 
then and there possible amtd the “niggard- 
liness cf nature.” Fifty years ago it would 
have been assumed that absolute freedom in 
the sense of individual or “manly” independ- 
ence, plus a criminal code, would spontane- 
ously result in such an arrangement for each 
particular nation; and the effect was the philo- 
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sophic apotheosis of “Laissez Faire.” To-day 
every student is aware that no such optimistic 
assumption is warranted by the facts of life.* 
We know now that in natural selection at the 
stage of development where the existence of 
civilized mankind is at stake, the units select- 
ed from are not individuals, but societies. Its 
acticn at earlier stages, though analogous, is 
quite dissimilar. Among the lower animals 
physical strength or agility is the favored 
quality: if some heaven-sent genius among 
the cuttle-fish developed a delicate poetic 
faculty, this high excellence wou'd not delay 
his succumbing to his hulking neighbor. 
When, higher up in the scale, mental cunning 
became the favored attribute, an extra brain 
convolution, leading primitive man to the in- 
vention of fire or tools, enabled a compara- 
tively puny savage to become the conqueror 
and survivor of his fellows. 

Brain culture accordingly developed apace; 
but we do not yet thoroughly realize that this 
has itself been superseded as the “selected”’ 
attribute, by social organization. The culti- 
vated Athenians, Saracens, and Provencals 
went down in the struggle for existence be- 
fore their respective competitors, who, indi- 
vidually inferior, were in possession of a, at 
that time, more valuable social organization. 
The French nation was beaten in the last war, 
not because the average German was an inch 
and a half taller than the average Frenchman, 
or because he had read five more books, but 
because the German social organism was, for 
the purposes of the time, superror in efficien- 
cy to the French. If we desire to hand on to 
the afterworld our direct influence, and not 
merely the memory of our excellence, we 
must take even more care to improve the 
social organism of which we form part, than 
to perfect our own individual developments. 
Or rather, the perfect and fitting develop- 
ment of each individual is not 1uccessarily the 
utmost and highest cultivation of his own per- 
sonality, but the filling, in the best possible 
way, of his humble function in the great social 
machine. We must abandon the self-conceit 
of imagining that we are independent units. 
and bend our jealous minds, absorbed in their 
ewn cultivation, to this subjection to the 
higher end, the common weal. Accordingly 
conscious “direct adaptation” steadily sup- 
plants the unconscious and wasteful “indirect 
adaptation” of the earlier form of the struggle 
for existence; and with every advance in so- 
ciological knowledge, man is seen to asstime 
more and more, not only the mastery of 


*See “Darwinism and Politics,” by D. G. 
Ritchie, Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Humboldt Library, No. 125. 


‘the fruits of labor. 


“things,” but also a conscious control over 
sccial destiny itself. 

This new scientific conception of the social 
crganism has put completely out of counten- 
ance the cherished principles of the political 
economist and the philosophic radical. We 
left them sailing gaily into Anarchy on the 
stream of “ Laissez Faire.” Since then the 
tide has turned. The publication of John 
Stuart Mill’s “ Political Economy” in 1848 
marks conveniently the boundary of the old 
individualist economics. Every edition of 
Mill’s book became more Socialistic. After 
his death the world learned the personal his- 
tory, penned by his own hand,* of his devel- 
opment from a mere political democrat to a 
cecnvinced Socialist. 

The change in tone since then has been 
such that one competent economist, profess- 
edly anti-Socialist, publishes regretfully to the 
world, that all the younger men are now So- 
cialists, as well as many of the older prodfes- 
sors. It is, indeed, mainly from these that the 
world has learned how faulty were the earlier 
economic generalizations, and above all, how 
incomplete as guides for social or political ac- 
tion. These generalizations are accordingly 
now to be met with only in leading articles, 
sermons, or the speeches of ministers or bish- 
ops. The economist himself knows them no 
more. 

The result of this development of Sociology 
is to compel a revision of the relative import- 
ance of liberty and equality as principles to be 
kept in view in social administration. In Ben- 
tham’s celebrated “ends” to be aimed at in a 
civil code, liberty stands predominant over 
equality, on the ground that full equality can 
be maintained only by the loss of security for 
That exposition remains 
as true as ever; but the question for decision 
remains, how much liberty? Economic analy- 
sis has destroyed the value of the old criterion 
of respect for the liberty of others. Bentham, 
whose economics were weak, paid no attention 
to the perpetual tribute on the fruits of oth- 
ers’ labor which full private property in land 
inevitably creates. In his view liberty and 
security to property meant that every worker 
should be free to obtain the full result of his 
own labor :and there apneared no inconsist- 

*“ The social prob’'em of the future we con- 
sidered to be, how to unite the greatest in- 
dividual liberty of action with a common own- 
ership in the raw material of the globe, and 
an equal participation of all in the benefits of 
combined labor. . . . Our ideal of ulti- 
mate improvement is far beyond Democracy 
and would class us decidedly under the gen- 
eral designation of Socialists.”’—“Autobio- 
graphy,” chap. vii—Am. Ed. 
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ency between them. The political economist 
now knows that with free competition and pri- 
vate property in land and capital, no indi- 
vidual can possibly obtain the full result of his 
own labor. The student of industrial develop- 
ment, moreover, finds it steadily more and 
more impossible to trace what is precisely 
the result of each separate man’s toil. Com- 
plete right of liberty and property necessarily 
involve, for example, the spoliation of the 
Irish cottier tenant for the benefit of Lord 
Clanricarde. What, then, becomes of the 
Benthamic principle of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number? When the Bentham- 
ite comes to understand the law of rent, which 
cf the two will he abandon? For he cannot 
escape the lesson of the century, taught alike 
by the economists. the statesmen, and the 
“ practical men,” that complete individual lib- 
erty, with unrestrained private ownership 
of the instruments of wealth production, is 
irreconcilable with the common weal. The 
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free struggle for existence among ourselves 
menaces our survival as a healthy and per- 
nm.anent social organism. Evoiution, Pro- 
fessor Huxley declared, is the substitution 
of consciously regulated co-ordination among 
the units of each organism, for blind anarchic 
competition. Thirty years ago Herbert 
Spencer demonstrated the incompatibility of 
full private property in land with the modern 
cemocratic State; and almost every econom- 
ist now preaches the same doctrine. The 
Radical is rapidly arriving, from practical 
experience, at similar conclusions; and the 
steady increase of the Government regula- 
tion of private enterprise, the growth of mu- 
nicipal administration, and the rapid shifting 
of the burden of taxation directly to rent and 
interest, mark in treble lines the statesman’s 
unconscious abandonment of the old Indi- 
vidualism, and our irresistible glide into col- 
lectivist Socialism.—Sidney Webb. 
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By G. BERNARD SHAW 


The discovery of the New World began 
that economic revolution which changed ey- 
ery manufacturing town into a mere booth 
in the world’s fair, and quite altered the im- 
mediate objects and views of prutucers, Eng- 
lish adventurers took to the sea in a frame 
cf mind peculiarly favorable to commercial 
success. They were unaffectedly pious, and 
had the force of character which is only pos- 
sible to men who are founded on convictions. 
At the same time, they regarded piracy 
as a brave and patriotic pursuit, and the slave 
trade as a perfectly honest branch of com- 
perce, adventurous enough to be consistent 
with the honor of a gentleman, and lucrative 
enough to make it well worth the risk. When 
they stole the cargo of a foreign ship, or 
made a heavy profit on a batch of slaves, 
they regarded their success as a direct proof 
of divine protection. The owners of accumu- 
lated wealth hastened to “venture” their 
capital with these men. Persons of all the 
richer degrees, from Queen Elizabeth down- 
ward, took shares in the voyages of the mer- 
chant adventurers. The returns justified 
their boldness; and the foundation of the in- 
dustrial greatness and the industrial shame 
cf the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was laid: modern Capitalism thus arising in 
enterprises for which men are now, by civil- 
ized nations, hung or shot as human vermin. 


And it is curious to see still, in the com- 
mercial adventurers of our own time, the 
sume incongruous combination of piety and 
rectitude with the most unscrupulous and 
revolting villainy. We all know the merchant 
princes whose enterprise, whose steady per- 
severance, whiose high personal honor, 
blameless family relations, large charities, and 
liberal endowment of public institutions mark 
them out as very pillars of society; and who 
are nevertheless grinding their wealth out 
of the labor of women and children with 
such murderous rapacity that they have to 
hand over the poorest of their victims to 
sweaters whose sole special function is the 
evasion of the Factory Acts. They have, in 
fact, no more sense of social solidarity with 
the wage-workers than Drake had with the 
Spaniards or negroes. 

With the rise of foreign trade and Capital- 
ism, industry so far outgrew the control, not 
merely of the individual, but of the village, 
the guild, the municipality, and even the cen- 
tral Government, that it seemed as if all at- 
tempt at regulation must be abandoned. 
Every law made for the better ordering of 
business either did not work at all, or worked 
only as a monopoly enforced by exasperating 
official meddling, directly injuring the gen- 
eral interest, and reacting disastrously on the 
particular interest it was intended to protect. 
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The laws, too, had ceased to be even hon- 
estly intended, owing to the seizure of po- 
litical power by the capitalist classes, which 
had been prodigiously enriched by the oper- 
ation of economic laws which were not then 
understood. Matters reached a position in 
which legislation and regulation were so mis- 
chievous and corrupt, that anarchy became 
the ideal of all progressive thinkers and prac- 
tical men. The intellectual revolt formally 
inaugurated by the Reformation was rein- 
forced in the eighteenth century by the great 
industrial revolution which began with the 
utilization of steam and the invention of the 
spinning jenny. Then came chaos, The 
feudal system became an absurdity when its 
basis of communism with inequality of con- 
dition had changed into private property with 
free contract and competition rents. The 
guild system had no machinery for dealing 
with division of labor, the factory system, 
or international trade: it recognized in com- 
petitive individualism only something to be 
repressed as diabolical. But competitive in- 
dividualism simply took possession of the 
guilds, and turned them into refectories for 
aldermen, and notable additions to the griev- 
ances and laughing stocks of posterity. 

The desperate effort of the human intellect 
tc unravel this tangle of industrial anarchy 
brought modern political economy into ex- 
istence. It took shape in France, where the 
confusion was thrice confounded; and proved 
itself a more practical department of phil- 
osophy than the metaphysics of the school- 
men, the Utopian socialism of More, or the 
sociology of Hobbes. It could trace its an- 
cestry to Aristotle; but just then the human 
intellect was rather tired of Arfutotle, whose 


economics, besides, were those of slave-hold-° 


ing republics. Political economy soon de- 
clared for industrial anarchy; for private pro- 
perty; for individual recklessness of every- 
thing except individual accumulation of 
riches; and for the abolition of all the func- 
tions of the State except those of putting 
down violent conduct and invasions of pri- 
vate property. It might have echoed Jack 
Cade’s exclamation, “But then are we in 
order, when we are most out of order.” 
Although this was what political economy 
decreed, it must not be inferred that the 
greater economists were any more advocates 
of mere license than Prince Kropotkin, or 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. Benjamin 
Tucker of Boston, or any other modern An- 
archist. They did not admit that the altern- 
ative to State regulation was anarchy: they 
held that Nature had provided an all-powerful 
automatic regulator in Competition; and 
that by its operation self-interest would 
evolve order out of chaos if only it were al- 
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lcwed its own way. They loved to believe 
that a right and just social order was not an 
artiticial and painfully maintained legal edi- 
fice, but a spontaneous outcome of the free 
play of the forces of Nature. They were re- 
actionaries against feudal domineering and 
medieval meddling and ecclesiastical intoler- 
ance; and they were able to show how all 
three had ended in disgraceful failure, corrup- 
tion, and self-stultification. Indignant at the 
spectacle of the peasant struggling against 
the denial of those rights of private property 
which his feudal lord had successfully usurp- 
ed, they strenuously affirmed the right of 
private property for ail. And while they 
were dazzled by the prodigious impulse given, 
to production by the industrial revolution 
under competitive private enterprise, they 
were at the same time, for want of statistics, 
so optimistically ignorant of the condition of 
the masses, that we find David Hume, in 
1766, writing to Turgot that “no man is so 
industrious but he may add some hours more 
in the week to his labor; and scarce anyone 
is so poor but he can retrench something of 
his expense.” No student ever gathers from 
a study of the individualist economists that 
the English proletariat was seething in hor- 
ror and degradation while the riches of the 
proprietors were increasing by bounds. 
The historical ignorance of the economists 
did not, ‘however, disable them for the ab- 
stract work of scientific political economy. 
All their most cherished institutions and doc- 
trines succumbed one by one to their analysis 
of the laws of production and exchange. 
With one law alone—the law of rent—they 
destroyed the whole series of assumptions 
upon which private property is based. The 
priorist notion that among free competitors 
wealth must go to the industrious, and poverty 


be the just and natural punishment of the lazy 


and improvident, proved as illusory as the 
apparent flatness of the earth. Here was a 
vast mass of wealth called economic rent, 
increasing with the population, and consist- 
ing of the difference between the product of 
the national industry as it actually was and 
as it would have been if every acre of land in 
the country had been no more tertile or fav- 
orably sitaiated than the very worst acre from 
which a bare living could be extracted: all 
quite incapable of being assigned to this or 
that individual or class as the return to his or 
its separate exertions: all purely social or 
common wealth, for the private appropria- 
tion of which no permanently valid and in- 
tellecttally honest excuse could be made. 
Ricardo was quite as explicit and far more 
thorough ou the subject than Mr. Henry 
George. He pointed out—I quote his own 
words—that “the whole surplus produce of 
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the soil, after deducting from it only such 
moderate profits as are sufficient to encour- 
age accumulation, must finally rest with the 
landlord.” 

It was only by adopting a preposterous 
theory of value that Ricardo was able to 
maintain that the laborer, selling himself for 
wages to the proprietor, would always com- 
mand his cost of production, xe., his daily 
subsistence. Even that slender consolation 
vanished later on before the renewed in- 
vestigation of value made by Jevons, who 
demonstrated that the value of a commodity 
is a function of the quantity available, and 
may fall to zero when the supply outruns the 
demand so far as to make the final increment 
of the supply useless. A fact which the un- 
employed had discovered, without the aid of 
the differential calculus, before Jevons was 
born. Private property, in fact, left no room 
for new comers. Malthus pointed this out, 
and urged that there should be no newcoom- 
ers—that the population should remain sta- 
tionary. But the population took exactly 
as much notice of this modest demand for 
stagnation as the incoming tide took of King 
Canute’s ankles. Indeed the demand was the 
less reasonable since the power of produc- 
tion per head was increasing faster than the 
population (as it still #5), the increase of 
poverty being produced simply by the in- 
crease and private appropriation of rent. 
After Ricardo had completed the individual- 
ist synthesis of production and exchange, a 
dialectical war broke out. Proudhon had 
only to skim through a Ricardian treatise to 
understand just enough of it to be able to 
show that political economy was a reductio 
ad absurdam of private property instead of 
a justification of it. Ferdinand Lassalle, with 
Ricardo in one hand and Hegel! in the other, 
turned all the heavy guns of the philosophers 
and economists on private property with 
such effect that no one dared to challenge his 
characteristic boasts of the irresistible equip- 
ment of Social Democracy in point of cul- 
ture. Karl Marx, without even giving up 
the Ricardian value theory, seized on the 
blue books which contained the true history of 
the leaps and bounds of England’s prosper- 
ity, and convicted private property of whole- 
sale spoliation, murder, and compulsory pros- 
titution; of plague, pestilence, and famine; 
battle, murder, and sudden death. This was 
hardly what had been expected from an in- 
stitution so highly spoken of. Many critics 
said that the attack was not fair: no one ven- 
tured to pretend that the charges were not 
true. The facts were not only admitted; they 
had been legislated upon. Social Democracy 
was working itself owt practically as well as 
academically, 
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But if we have got as far as an intellectual 
conviction that the source of our social mis- 
ery is no eternal well-spring of confusion and 
evil, but only an artificial system susceptible 
of almost infinite modification and readjust- 
ment—nay, of practical demolition and sub- 
stitution at the will of man, then a terrible 
weight will be lifted from the minds of all 
except those who are, whether avowedly to 
themselves or not, clinging to the present 
state of things from base motives. We have 
had in this century a stern series of lessons 
on the folly of believing anything for no 
better reason than that it is pleasant to be- 
lieve it. It was pleasant to look round with 
a consciousness of possessing a thousand a 
year, and say, with Browning’s David, “‘All’s 
love; and all’s law.” It was pleasant to be- 
lieve that the chance we were too lazy to 
take in this world would come back to us 
in another. It was pleasant to believe that 
a benevolent hand was guiding the steps of 
society; overruling all evil appearances for 
good; and making poverty here the earnest 
of a great blessedness and reward hereafter. 
It was pleasant to lose the sense of worldly 
inequality in the contemplation of our equal- 
ity before God. But utilitarian questioning 
and scientific answering turned all this tran- 
quil optimism into the blackest pessimism. 
Nature was shown to us as “red in tooth and 
claw:” if the guiding hand were indeed bene- 
volent, then it could not be omnipot- 
ent, so that our trust in it was  brok- 
en; if it were omnipotent, it could not 
be benevolent; so that our love of it 
turned to fear and hatred. We had never 
admitted that the other world, which was to 
compensate for the sorrows of this, was open 
to horses and apes (though we had not on 
that account been any the more merciful to 
our horses); and now came Science to show 
us the corner of the pointed ear of the horse 
on our own heads, and present the ape to us 
as our blood relation. No proof came of the 
existence of that other world and that bene- 
volent power to which we had left the remedy 
of the atrocious wrongs of the poor: proof 
after proof came that what we called Nature 
knew and cared no more about our pains and 
pleasures than we kniow or care about the 
tiny creatures we crush under foot as we walk 
through the fields. Instead of at once per- 
ceiving that this meant no more than that 
Nature was unmoral and indifferent, we re- 
lapsed into a gross form of devil worship, 
and conceived Nature as a remorselessly 
malignant power. This was no better than 
the old optimism, and infinitely gloomier. It 
kept our eyes still shut to the truth that there 
is no cruelty and selfishness outside man 
himself; and that his own active benevolence 
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can combat and vanquish both. When the 
Socialist came forward as a meliorist on these 
lines, the old school of political economists 
who could see no alternative to private pro- 
perty, put forward in proof of the power- 
lessness of benevolent action to arrest the 
deadly automatic production of poverty by 
the increase of population, the very analysis 
I have just presented. Their conclusions 
exactly fitted in with the new ideas. It was 
Nature at it again—the struggle for exist- 
ence—the remorseless extirpation of the 
weak—the survival of the fittest*—in short, 
natural selection at work. Socialism seemed 
too good to be true: it was passed by as 
merely the old optimism foolishly running its 
head against the stone wall of modern 
science. But Socialism now challenges in- 
dividualism, skepticism, pessimism, worship 
of Nature personified as a devil, on their own 
ground of science. The science of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth is Politi- 
cal Economy. Socialism appeals to that 
science, and, turning on Individualism its 
own gtins, routs it in incurable disaster. 
Henceforth the bitter cynic who still finds 
the world an eternal and unimprovable dog- 


*Under the present system of competition 
“survival of the fittest” is “surwval of the 
cheapest.” The Chinaman easily lives where 
the American starves.—H. G. W. 
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hele, with the placid person of means who 
repeats the familiar misquotation, “the poor 
ye shall have always with you,” lose their 
usurped place among the cultured, and pass 
over to the ranks of the ignorant, the shal- 
low, and the superstitious. As for the rest 
of us, since we are taught to revere pro- 
prietary respectability in our unfortunate 
childhood, and since we found our childish 
hearts so hard and unregenerate that they 
secretly hated and rebelled against respecta- 
bility in spite of that teaching, it is impos- 
sible to express the relief with which we 
discover that our hearts were atl along right, 
and that the current respectabilty of to-day 
is nothing but a huge inversion of righteous 
and scientific social order weltering in dis- 
honesty, uselessness, selfishness, wanton mis- 
ery, and idiotic waste of magniuicent oppor- 
tunities for noble and happy“iving. It was 
terrible to feel this, and yet to fear that it 
could not be helped—that the poor must 
starve and make you ashamed of your din- 
ner—that they must shiver and make you 
ashamed of your warm overcoat. It is to 
economic science—once the Dismal, now the 
Hopeful—that we are indebted for the dis- 
covery that though the evil is enormously 
worse than we knew, yet it is not eternal— 
not even very long lived, if we only bestir 
ourselves to make an end of it. 


From THE MIGHTY HUNDRED YEARS 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Above the dead the cireling music sprang— 
Dead custom, dead religion, dead desire; 
Down the keen wind of dawn the rapture rang, 


White with new dream and shot with Shelley’s fire. 


Out of the whirlwind Truth that came on France, 
Rose the young Titaness, Democracy, 

Superb in gesture, with the godlike glance; 
Now stirred, now still with dreams of things to be. 


New seeing came upon the eyes of men, 
New life ran pulsing in the veins of Earth: 
It was a sifting of the souls again, 
The weighing of the ages and their worth. .. . 


Lo, man tore off the chains his own hands made; 
Hurled down the blind, fierce gods that in blind years 
He fashioned, and a power on them laid 
To bruise his heart and shake his soul with fears. 


He questioned nature, peered into the past, 
Careless of hoary precedent and pact; 


And sworn to know the truth of things at last, 


Knelt at the altar of the Naked Fact. ... 


It is the hour of Man: new Purposes, (gate; 
Broad-shouldered, press against the world’s slow 
And voices from the vast Eternities 
Still preach the soul's austere apostolate. 


Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion: every goal 

A travelers’ tavern, whence they must depart 
On new divine adventures of the soul. 


—In SuCCESS. 


AN HONEST MILLION 


An Honest Million. 


Drea he layla 


1 have never been so impressed by a place 
where there was so little to see as by Nazar- 
eth, once the home of the One whose gentle 
life and wise teachings have so remarkably 
influenced the civilized world. The place is 
not particularly impressive, but one’s thoughts 
are thronged with memories of teachings 
which began at mother’s knee, then continued 
i: the Sunday school, church, etc., and con- 
nected with every sacred relation, as chris- 
tenings, weddings, and funerals. And here 
was His home! We are treading the very 
streets that He trod. The views that meet 
cur eyes in every direction are scenes once 
familiar to Him. Yonder Plain of Esdraelon, 
which we crossed in coming here, was well 
known to Him. Yonder mountain is practi- 
cally the same now as it was when it was a 
amiliar figure in His daily landscape. I went 
to bed that night with an impressive realiza- 
tion that I was to sleep in the town which 
was once His home. And when leaving next 
day I often turned my horse about to look 
again and again at the little town and its sur- 
rounding hills and valleys—scenes of His daily 
life. 

In the last few years, during which the in- 
dustrial question has assumed such great im- 
portance in our country, my mind has often 
gone back to those scenes in Galilee. I have 
thought of the principal actor, not as a teach- 
er, but as a workingman—the Carpenter of 
Galilee. Millionaires and multi-millionaires 
have become numerous in our country, bring- 
ing in their wake an army of unemployed, 
many of whom, by force of conditions, degen- 
erate into tramps and vagabonds. Both these 
classes, the millionaires and tramps, are a 
detriment to the best interests of our country. 
I have made a calculation bearing upon the 
honesty of these millions in private coffers, 
and to help us to realize what a sum a million 
dollars is, and what it is to actually earn a 
million dollars. All will agree that when a 
workingman can save $1 every working day 
in the year he is doing well. 

Our era begins with the birth of this Car- 
penter of Galilee. Let ws suppose that he 
was able to begin work on the day of his 
birth, and that each working day he was able 
to save $1 above his living expenses. Let us 
suppose that he never loses a day by sick- 
ness or bad weather, and that his life and 
health and strength are miraculously pro- 
longed until he shall earn one million dollars 
by saving $1 for every working day. Then 
we will be able to realize what an honest mil- 
lion is. 
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We will trace our workman who began 
work on the day of his birth. At the his- 
toric time of his death, at the age of 33, what 
would he be worth? The calculation is easy; 
365 days minus 52 Sundays, equals 313 work- 
ing days in each year. Multiply that by 33 
years and we have 10,329 days; but we must 
add eight days for eight leap years. This 
would make 10,337, and $1 per day saved 
would equal as many dollars, $10,337. 
Far from a million, yet labor began 
at birth, and never a holiday nor a 
day lost by sickness! Let us suppose that he 
had lived the allotted seventy years; then how 
would the account stand? Omy $21,927! Our 
workman has a long and weary task before 
him to earn so large an amount as a millron 
dollars. Our hero must trudge along through 
summer’s heat and winter’s storms. Years 
and decades come and go, until they grow 
into centuries, and still he works on, for his 
task is only begun. He sees kingdoms and 
empires rise and fall, but still he labors on, 
for the greater part of his task is still before 
him. 

Christians are persecuted in various coun- 
tries, the Roman Empire disappears, the dark 
ages come, and still he labors on, his task not 
yet completed. The crusades are fought, 


- America is discovered, modern science awak- 


ens the world from its shroud of darkness, 
and still he labors on. The stirring events 
cf modern history transpire and bring us 
down to the present moment, and—would you 
believe it?-—our Carpenter is still laboring on, 
not yet having saved a million dollars, yet 
not having missed a single working day from 
sickness or any other cause in all these cen- 
turies. Let us see how his task would stand 
at this time. We are not counting interest, 
but purely the earnings of labor. We have 
seen that his savings would be $313 per year; 
this would be $31,300 per century, but adding 
twenty-five days for twenty-five leap years per 
century, it would be $31,325 per century. To 
determine how this account would stand, mul- 
tiply $31,325 by 19, and the result is $595,175. 
So the task at the present time would be only 
a little more than half done. Let us in im- 
agination bring him before us. Here he 
labor- 


comes, time-scarred, storm-scarred, 
scarred. We ask him questions. He tells us 
interesting stories of how he has builded 


homes for princes and peasants # many coun- 
tries, of how he worked on the Colosseum, 
the Alhambra, and St. Peter’s. He mentions 
familiarly stch masters as Michael Angelo, 
He praises his good fortune in having steady 
employment during all these centuries, and 
that his wages are always promptly paid, and 
that he was allowed to make up the time lost 
by going from one job to another, by night 
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work—but suddenly he says, “I must not 
tarry. I am the drudge of the ages, with the 


task of earning a million dollars. I must get 
it honestly, therefore I must earn it. My task 
will require many, many years, even centuries 
yet, 90 adieu.” With this he leaves us. But 
does he not leave many reflections concern- 
ing our millionaires and their millions? What 
shall we say to those who obtain not only one 
nillion, but many millions, in the few years 
cf the adult period of a single life? 

It is plain that no man can earn a million 
dollars in a brief human life, however hard 
he may work. But many have become mii- 
lionaires, and while it is impossible to do so 
honestly in a strictly ethical sense, we will 
admit that some have done so legally. This 
shows that these men have been enabled to 
do this only by the many advantages of the 
institutions of this country, and aided by the 
protection of the law? Then do these men 
owe nothing to the country and to the law? 
Indeed, they owe much. But as a rule they 
systematically “dodge” taxes during life, and 
at death are permitted to make any disposi- 
tion of their vast possessions that they may 
desire to order in their will, without any con- 
tribution to the Government that made pos- 
sible the accumulation of their vast fortunes. 
Is it not just and fair that a percentage should 
gc to the Government? The people of other 
ccuntries think so, but we, as usual, are be- 
hind. 


Success in Politics. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


In that amusing old book, ‘ Spence’s Anec- 
dotes,” the doctrine is somewhere laid down 
that there are no two things in nature so 
much alike as two kings. This can hardly be 
said of two successful statesmen, and yet 
there are certain qualities which they must all 
have in common. One of these is a cordial, 
or at least an affable manner. This seems 
more surprising when we consider that such 
cordiality is one of the hardest things to 
counterfeit, and no art can ever quite replace 
it. There are men of such innate geniality of 
nature that everybody wishes to please them, 
and they conquer without crossing bayonets; 
and when this is combined, as it is not always, 
with a good memory for names and faces, it is 
irresistible. It was said of Mr. Blaine, a dis- 
tinguished example of this temp>rament, that 
he met every acquaintance whom he had not 
recently seen with the sympathetic enquiry, 
“How are you, and how is the old com- 
plaint?’” on the justifiable assumption that 
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every man had some possession about him, 
and would feel flattered at its being remem- 
bered. Yet, as the same story was told before 
Blaine’s time of Lord Palmerston, we may 
safely assume that either it came to Blaine 
as an imitation—or, which is more likely, that 
it occurred to both. On the other hand, there 
are men who cultivate this cordiality as an 
art, and in whom it becomes such plain and 
unmistakable wheedling that, so soon as it is 
clear what they desire of one, there is created 
an immediate instinct to go the other way. 
The man with whom it is artificial is, more- 
over, liable at any moment to be detected 
unexpectedly. - 

But an affable manner is not enough. A 
man may go a little way in public life on this 
basis solely; ‘but it is certain that 
he cannot fexe) very. far without 
great concentration of purpose,  toler- 
ably hard work, and, if possible, a little 
money to spend. So many persons establish 
a claim on his funds or his time that he can- 
not be stingy of either, without soon suffering 
from it. Spending a few days last winter at 
a Washington hotel, somewhat frequented by 
country members of Congress, J at first look- 
ed with some envy on the enormous mails 
brought in for them just before breakfast, but 
when I saw the look of fatigue with which 
each member bore off his supply, after break- 
fast, to some corner of the reading room, and 
settled down there with a sigh te go through 
it, usually with his faithful wife or daughter 
at his elbow, I said to myself, “A successful 
candidate for Congress is by no means aman 
to be envied.” 

Of course the public man needs one ground 
where he is unmistakably strong. In Con- 
gresses and Legislatures, people are only too 
ready to defer to one who is really master of 
his subject, just as all men surrendered to 
Jchn Quincy Adams when he pulled out from 
his desk his formidable diary. It is common 
to suppose that there is, in public life, a great 
jealousy of educated men, but it comes almost 
exclusively from other educated men, not 
from the uneducated. It was my experience, 
during two years in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, to be much more often touched by the 
exaggerated deference shown to college-bred 
men than by any jealousy of them. For such 
men to claim superiority is the sure way to 
ruin their prospect of it; but, if they do not 
claim it, others will be only too ready to at- 
tribute it. 

Disinterestedness and integrity are needful, 
too, for stticcess. It may fairly be said that 
the highest sttccesses, as in the case of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, were combined with 
these high qualities, and were in a large de- 
gree due to them, 
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By OscAR WILDE 


The chief advantage that would result 
{rom the establishment of Socialism is, un- 
doubtedly, the fact that Socialism would re- 
lieve us from that sordid necessity of living 
for others which, in the present condition of 
things, presses so hardly upon almost every- 
body. In fact, scarcely anyone at all escapes. 
Now and then, in the course of the century, 
a great man of science, like Darwin; a great 
poet, like Keats; a fine critical spirit, like 
M. Renan; a supreme artist, like Flaubert, 
lias been able to isolate himself, to keep him- 
self out of reach of the clamorous claims of 
others, to stand “under the shelter of the 
wall,” as Plato puts it, and so to realize the 
perfection of what was in him, to his own in- 
comparable gain, and to the incomparable and 
lasting gain of the whole world. These, how- 
ever, are exceptions. The majority of people 
spoil their lives by an unhealthy and exag- 
gerated altruism—are forced, indeed, so to 
spoil them. They find themselves surrounded 
by hideous poverty, by hideous ugliness, by 
hideous starvation. It is inevitable that they 
should be strongly moved fy all this. he 
emotions of man are stirred more quickly 
than man’s intelligence; and, as I pointed out 
some time ago in an article on the function 
of criticism, it is much more easy to have 
sympathy with suffering than it is to have 
sympathy with thought. Accordingly, with 
admirable though misdirected intentions, they 
very seriously and very sentimentally set 
themselves to the task of remedying the evils 
that they see. But their remedies do not 
cure the disease: they merely prolong it. 
Indeed, their remedies are part of the dis- 
Ease. 

They try to solve the problem of poverty, 
for instance, by keeping the poor alive; or. 
in the case of a very advanced school, by 
amusing the poor. 

But this is not a solution: it is an aggra- 
vation of the difficulty. The proper aim is 
to try and reconstruct society on such a basis 
that poverty will be impossible. And the 
altruistic virtttles have really prevented the 
carrying out of this aim. Just as the worst 
slave-owners were those who were kind tu 


their slaves, and so prevented the horror of 
the system being realized by those who suf 
fered from it, and understood by those who 
contemplated it, so, in the present state wt 
things in England, the people who do most 
harm are the people who try to do most 
good; and at last we have had the spectacle 
cf men who have really studied the problem 
and know the life—e#acated men who live in 
the East End—coming forward and implor- 
ing the community to restrain its altruistic 
impulses of charity, benevolence, and the like. 
They do so on the ground that such charity 
degrades and demoralizes. They are per- 
fectly right. Charity creates a multitude of 
sins. 

There is also this to be said. It is immoral 
to use private property in order to alleviate 
the horrible evils that result from the insti- 
tution of private property. It is both im- 
moral and unfair. 

Under Socialism all this will, of course, be 
altered. There will be no people living in 
fetid dens and fetid rags, and bringing up 
unhealthy, hunger-pinched children in the 
midst of impossible and absolutely repulsive 
surroundings. The security of society will 
not depend, as it does now, on the state of 
the weather. If a frost comes we shall not 
have a ‘hundred thousand men out of work, 
tramping about the streets in a state of dis- 
gusting misery, or whining to their neighbors 
for alms, or crowding rotund the doors of 
loathsome shelters to try and secure a hunch 
of bread and a night’s unclean lodging. Each 
member of the society will share in the gen- 
eral prosperity and happiness of the society, 
and if a frost comes no one will practically 
be anything the worse. 

Upon the other hand, Socialrsm itself will 
be of value simply because it will lead to In- 
dividualism. 

Socialism, communism, or whatever one 
chooses to call it, by converting private pro- 
perty into public wealth, and substituting co- 
operation for competition, will restore so- 
ciety to its proper condition of a thoroughly 
healthy organism, and insure the material 
well-being of each member of the community. 
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it will, in fact, give life its proper basis and 
its proper environment. But for the full 
development of life to its highest mode of 
perfection, something more is needed. What 
is needed is Individualism. If the Socialism 
is authoritarian; if there are Governments 
armed with economic power as they are now 
with political power; if, in a word, we are 
to have industrial tyrannies, then the last 
state of man will be worse than the first. At 
present, in consequence of the existence of 
private property, a great many people are 
enabled to develop a certain very limited 
amount of Individualism. They are either 
under no necessity to work for their living, 
or are enabled to choose the sphere of activity 
that is really congenial to them and gives 
them pleasure. These are the poets, the 
philosophers, the men of science, the men of 
culture—in a word, the real men, the men 
who have realized themselves—and in whom 
all humanity gains a partial realization. Upon 
the other hand, there are a great many people 
who, having no private property of their own, 
and being always on the brink of sheer stary- 
ation, are compelled to do the work of beasts 
of burden, to do work that is quite uncon- 
genial to them, and to which they are forced 
by the peremptory, unreasonable, degrading 
tyranny of want. These are the poor, and 
amongst them there is no grace of manner, 
or charm of speech, or civiliMation, or cul- 
ture, in refinement in pleasures, or joy of life. 
From their collective force humanity gains 
much in material prosperity. But it is only 
the material result that it gains, and the man 
who is poor is in himself absolutely of no 
importance. He is merely the infinitesimal 
atom of a force that, so far from regarding 
him, crushes him: indeed, prefers him crush- 
ed, as in that case he is far more obedient. 
Of course, it might be said that the Indi- 
vidualism generated under conditions of pri- 
vate property is not always, or even as a 
rule, of a fine or wonderful type, and that the 
poor, if they have not culture and charm, 
have still many virtues. Both these state- 
ments would be quite true. The possession 
of private property is very often extremely 
demoralizing, and that is, of course, one of 
the reasons why Socialism wants to get rid of 
the institution. In fact, property is really a 
nuisance. Some years ago people went about 
the country saying that property has duties. 
They said it so often and so tediously that 
at last the Church thas begun to say it. One 
hears it now from every pulpit. It is per- 
fectly true. Property not merely has duties, 
but has so many duties that its nossession to 
any large extent is a bore. It involves end- 
less claims upon one, endless attention to 
business, endless bother. If property had 
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ouupsy pieasures, we could stand it; but its 
duties make it unbearable. in the interest 
of the rich we must get rid of it. Ihe vir- 
ies of the poor may be readily admitted, and 
are much to be regretted. We are 
oiten told that the poor are gratetul 
for charity. Some of them, are, no 
acubt, but the best among the poor are 
never grateful. They are ungrateful, dis- 
centented, disobedient, and rebeious. hey 
are quite right to be so. Charity they fee: 
to be a ridiculously inadequate mode of par- 
tial restitution, or a sentimental dole, usually 
accompanied by some impertinent attempt on 
the part of the sentimentalist to tyrannize 
over their private lives. Why cityad mey 
be grateful for the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table? They shouid be seated at 
the board, and are beginning to know it. As 
for being discontented, a man who would not 
be discontented with such surroundings and 
such a low mode of life would be a perice: 
brute. Disobedience, in the eyes of any one 
who has read history, is man’s original vir- 
tue. It is through disobedience that progress 
has been made, through disobedience and 
through rebellion. Sometimes the poor are 
praised for being thrifty. But to recommend 
thrift to the poor is both grotesque and in- 
sulting. It is lke advising a man who is 
starving to eat less. For a town or country 
laborer to practice thrift would be absolutely 
immoral. Man should not be ready to show 
that he can live like a badly-fed animal. He 
should decline to live like that, and should 
either steal or go on the rates, which is con- 
sidered by many to be a form of stealing. 
As for begging, it is safer to beg than to take, 
but it is finer to take than to beg. No; a 
poor man who is ungrateful, unthrifty, dis- 
contented, and rebellious is probably a real 
personality, and has much in him. He is, at 
any rate, a healthy protest. As for the vir- 
tuous poor, one can pity them, of course, but 
one cannot possibly admire them. They 
have made private terms with the enemy, and 
scld their birthright for very bad pottage. 
They must also be extraordinarily stupid. 
1 can quite understand a man accepting laws 
that protect private property, and admit of 
its accumulation, so long as he himself is 
able under those conditions to realize some 
form of beautiful and intellectual life, But 
it is almost incredible to me how a man 
whose life is marred and made hideous by 
such laws can possibly acquiesce in their con- 
tinuance. 


However, the explanation is not really dif- 
ficult to find. It is simply this. Misery and 
poverty are so absolutely degrading, and 
exercise stich a paralyzing effect over the na- 
ture of men, that no class is ever really con- 
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scious of its own suffering. They have to be 
told of it by other people, and they often 
entirely disbelieve them. What 1s said by 
great employcrs of labor against agitators 
is unquestionably true. Agitators are a set 
of interfering, meddling people, who come 
down to some perfectly contented class of the 
community and sow the seeds of discontent 
among them. That is the reason why agi- 
tators are so absolutely necessary. Without 
them, in our incomplete state, there would 
be no advance toward civilization. Slavery 
was put down in America, not m consequence 
of any action on the part of the slaves, or 
even any express desire on their part that 
they shculd be free. It was put down entire- 
ly through the grossly illegal conduct of cer- 
tain agitators in Boston and elsewhere, who 
were not slaves themselves, nor owners of 
slaves, nor had anything to do with the ques- 
tion really. It was undoubtedly the Aboli- 
tionists who set the torch alight, who began 
the whole thing. And it is curious to note 
that from the slaves themselves they re- 
ceived, not merely very little assistance, but 
hardly any sympathy even; and when, at the 
clese of the war, the slaves found themselves 
free—found themselves, indeed, so absolutely 
free that they were free to starve—many of 
them bitterly regretted the new state of 
things. To the thinker, the most tragic fact 
in the whole of the French Revolution is not 
that Marie Antoinette was killed for being a 
queen, but that the starved peasant of the 
Vendee voluntari'y went out to die for the 
hideous cause of feudalism. 

“Know thyself” was written over the 
portal of the antique world. Over the portal 
of the new world, “Be thyself” shall be 


written. And the message of Christ to man 
was simply, “ Be thyself.” That is the secret 
of Christ. 


When each member of the community has 
sufficient for his wants, and is not interfered 
with by his neighbor, it will not be an object 
of interest to him to interfere with anyone 
else. Jealousy, which is an extraordinary 
source of crime in modern life, is in emotion 
closely bound up with our conceptions of 
property, and under Socialism and Individu- 
alism will die out. It is remarkable that in 
communistic tribes jealousy is entirely tn- 
known. 

Now, as the State is not to govern, it may 
be asked what the State is to do. The State 
is to be a voluntary association that will or- 
ganize labor. and be the manufacturer and 
distributor of necessary commodities. The 
State is to make what is useful. The indi- 
vidual is to make what is beautiful. And as 
IT have mentioned the word labor, I cannot 
help saying that a great deal of nonsense is 
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being written and talked nowadays about the 
Gignity of manual labor. ‘There is notniny 
necessarily dignified about manual labor at 
all, and most of it is absolutely degrading. 
It is mentally and morally injurious to man 
to do anything in which he does not find 
pleasure, and many forms of labor are quite 
pleasureless activities, and should be regarded 
as such. To sweep a slushy crossing for 
eight hours on a day when the east wind is 
blowing is a disgusting occupation. To 
sweep it with mental, moral, or physical dig: 
nity seems to me to be impossible. To sweep 
it with joy would be appalling. Man is made 
for something better than disturbing dirt. 
All work of that kind should be done by a 
machine. 

And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up 
to the present, man has been, to a certain 
extent, the slave of machinery, and there is 
something tragic in the fact that as soon as 
man had invented a machine to do his work 
be began to starve. This, however, is, of 
ecurse, the result of our property system ana 
our system of competition. One man owns 
a machine which does the work of five hun- 
dred men. Five hundred men are, in conse- 
quence, thrown out of employment, and. 
having no work to do, become hungry and 
take to thieving. The one man secures tlte 
produce of the machine and keeps it, and has 
five hundred times as much as he should 
have, and probably. which is of much more 
importance, a great deal more than he really 
wants. Were that machine the property of 
all, every one would benefit by it. It would 
be an immense advantage to the community. 
All intellectual labor; all monotonous, du'l 
labor; al) labor that deals with dreadful 
things, and involves unpleasant conditions, 
must be done by machinery. Machinery must 
work for us in coal mines, and do all sanitary 
services, and be the stoker of steamers, and 
clean the streets. and run messages on wet 
days, and do anything that is tedious or dis- 
tressing. At present machinery competes 
against man. Under proper conditions ma- 
chinery will serve man. There is no doubt 
at all that this is the future of machinery; 
and just as trees grow while the country is 
aslecp, so while humanity will be amusing 
itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure—-which, 
and not labor, is the aim of man—or making 
beautiful things, or reading beautiful things, 
or simply contemplating the world with ad- 
miration and delight, machinery will he do- 
ing all the necessary and unpleasant work, 
The fact is, that civilization requires slaves, 
The Greeks were quite right there. Unless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, un- 
interesting work, culture, and contemplation 
become almost impossible. Human slavery is 
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wrong, insecure, and demoralizing. On me- 
chanical slavery, on the slavery of the ma- 
chine, the future of the world depends. Anid 
when scientific men are no longer. called 
upon to go down to a depressing East End 
and distribute bad cocoa and worse blankets 
to starving people, they will have delightful 
leisure in which to devise wonderful and 
marvelous things for their own joy and the 
joy of everyone else. There will be great 
storages of force for every city, and for every 
house if required, and this force man will 
convert into heat, light, or motion, accord- 
ing to his needs. Is this Utopian? A map ot 
the world that does not include Utopia is 
not even worth glancing at, for it leaves out 
the one country at which humanity is always 
landing. And when Humanity lands there, 
it looks out, and seeing a better country, sets 
sail. Progress is the realization of Utopias. 

Now, I have said that the community by 
means of organization of machinery will sup- 
ply the useful things, and that the beautiful 
things will be made by the individual. This 
is not merely necessary, but it is the only 
possible way by which we can get either the 
one or the other. An individual who has to 
make things for the use of others, and with 
reference to their wants and their wishes, 
does not work with interest, and consc- 
quently cannot put into his work what is best 
in him. Upon the other hand, whenever a 
community or a powerful section of a corn 
munity, or a Government of any kind, at- 
tempts to dictate to the artist what he is to 
do, art either entirely vanishes, or becomes 
stereotyped, or degenerates into a low and 
ignoble form of craft. A work of art is the 
unique result of a unique temperament. Its 
beauty comes from the fact that the author 
is what he is. It has nothing to do with the 
fact that other people want what they want. 
Indeed, the moment that an artist takes no- 
tice of what other people want, and tries to 
supply the demand, he ceases to be an artist, 
and becomes a dull or an amusing craftsman, 
an honest or a dishonest tradesman. He has 
no further claim to be coiysidered as an art- 
ist. Ant is the most intense mode of Indi- 
vidualism that the world has known. I am 
inclined to say that it is the only real mode 
of Individualism that the world has known 
Crime, which, under certain conditions, may 
seem to have created Individualism. must 
take cognizance of other people and inter- 
fere with them. It belongs to the sphere of 
action. But alone, without any reference to 
his neighbors, without any interference, the 
artist can fashion a beautiful thing; and if 
he does not do it solely for his own pleasure, 
he is net an artist at all. 

In old days men had the rack. Now they 
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have the press. That is an improvemicnt, 
certainly. But still it is very bad and wrong 
and demoralizing. Somebody—was it Burkes 
—called journalism the fourth estate. Thai 
was true, at the time, no doubt. But at the 
present moment it really is the only estate 
Tt has eaten up the other three. The Lords 
emporal say nothing, the Lords Spirituul 
have nothing to say, and the House of Com- 
mens has nothing to say and says it. We 
are dominated by journalism. In America 
the President reigns for four years, and jourc- 
nalism governs for ever and ever. Fortuu 
ately, in America journalism has carried ils 
authority to the grossest and most brutal! 
extreme. As a natural consequence, it has 
begun to create a spirit of revolt. People 
are amused by it, or disgusted by it, accord 
ing to their temperaments. But it is no 
longer the real force it was. lt is not seri- 
cusly treated. In England, journalism, not, 
except in a few well-known instances, hav- 
ing been carried to such excess of brutality, 
is still a great factor. a really remarkable 
power. The tyranny that it proposes to ex- 
ercise over people’s private lives seems to me 
to be quite extraordinary. The fact is, that 
the public have an insatiable curiosity to 
know everything except what is worth know- 
ing. Journalism knows this, and _ hav- 
ing tradesmanlike habits, supplies their de- 
mands. In centuries before ours the public 
nailed the ears of journa'ists to the pump. 
That was quite hideous. In this century 
journalists have nailed their own ears to the 
keyhole. That is much worse. And what 
aggravates the mischief is that the journalists 
who. are most to blame are not the amusing 
journalists who write for what are called 
society papers. 

When a man has realized I[ndividualism, 
he will also realize sympathy and exercise 
it freely and spontaneously. Up to the pre- 
sent man has hardly cultivated sympathy at 
all. He has merely symrathy with pain, and 
sympathy with pain is not the highest form 
of sympathy. All sympathy is fine, but sym- 
pathy with suffering is the least fine mode. 
Ii is tainted with egctism. It is apt to be- 
come morbid. There is in it a certain ele- 
ment of terror for our own safety. We be- 
come afraid that we ourselves might be as 
the leper or as the blind, and that no man 
would thave care of us. It is curiously limit- 


ing, too. One should sympathize with the 
entirety of life, not with life’s sores and 
maladies mere'y, but with life’s joy and 


beauty and energy and health and freedom. 
The wider sympathy is, of course, the more 
difficult. It. requires more  wnselfishness 
Anybody can sympathize with the sufferings 
of a friend, but it requires a very fine nature 
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—it requires, in fact, the nature of a true 
Individualist—to sympathize mith a friend’s 
success. In the modern stress of competition 
and struggle for place, such sympathy is 
naturally rare, and is also very much stifled 
by the immoral ideal of uniformity of type 
and conformity to rule which is so prevalent 
everywhere, and is, perhaps, tae most ob- 
noxious in England. 

Sympathy with pain there will, of course. 
ciways be. It is one of the first instiacts of 
man. The animals which are individual, the 
higher animals that is to say, share it with 
us. But it must be remembered that while 
symathy with joy intensifies the sum of joy 
in the world, sympathy with pain does not 
really diminish the amount of pain. It may 
make man better able to endure evil, but the 
evil remains. Sympathy with consumption 
does not cure consumption; that is what 
Science does. And when Socialism has 
solved the problem of poverty, and Science 
solved the problem of disease, the arena of 
the sentimentalists mill be lessened, and the 
sympathy of man will be large, healthy, and 
spontaneous. Man will have joy in the con- 
templation of the joyous lives of others. 

For it is through joy that the Individualism 
of the future will develop itself. Christ made 
no attempt to reconstruct society, and con- 
sequently the Individualism that he preached 
to man could be realized only through pain 
or in solitude. The ideals that we owe to 
Christ are the ideals of the man who aban- 
dons society entirely, or of the man who re- 
sists society absolutely. But man is natur- 
ally social Even the Thebaid became 
peopled at last. And though the cenobite 
realizes his personality, it is often an im- 
poverished personality that he so realizes. 
Upon the other hand, the terrible truth that 
pain is a mode through which man may real- 
ize himself exercised a wonderful fascination 
over the world. Shallow speakers and shai- 
low thinkers in pulpits and on platforms often 
talk about the world’s worship of pleasure, 
and whine against it. But it is rarely in the 
world’s history that its ideal has been one 
of joy and beauty. The worship of pain has 
far more often dominated the world. Medi- 
aevalism, with its saints and martyrs, its love 
of self-torture, its wild passion for wounding 
itself, its gashing with knives. and its whip- 
ping with rods—Mediaevalism is real Chris- 
tianity, and the mediaeval Christ is the real 
Christ. When the Renaissance dawned upon 
the world, and brought with it the new ideals 
of the beauty of life and the joy of living. 
men could not understand Christ. Even art 
shows us that. The painters of the Renais- 
sance drew Christ as a little boy playing with 
another boy in a palace or a garden, or lying 
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back in His mother’s arms, siailing at ther, 
or at a flower, or at a bright bird; or as a 
nchle, stately figure moving nobly through 
the world; or as a wonderful figure rising 
in a sort of ecstasy from death to life. Even 
when they drew Him crucified they drew 
Him as a beautiful God on whom evil men 
had inflicted suffering. But He did not pre- 
occupy them much. What delighted them 
was to paint the men and women whom they 
acmircd and to show the loveliness of this 
lovely earth. They painted many religious 
pictures—in fact, they painted tax tou many, 
and the monotony of type and motive 1s 
wearisome, and was bad for art. It was the 
result cf the authority of the pwblic in art- 


niatters, and is to be deplored. But their 
soul was net in the sudject. Raphael was a 
great artist when he painted his 


portrait of the Pope. When he painted his 
Madonnas and infant Christs, be was not a 
great artist at all. Christ had no message 
for the Renaissance, which was wondertul 
because it brought an ideal at variance mith 
His, and to find the presentation of the real 
Christ we must go back to mediaeval art. 
There He is One maimed and marred; One 
who is not comely to look on, because beauty 
is a joy; One who is not fair in raiment, be- 
cause that may be a joy also; He is a beggar 
who has a marvelcus soul; He is a leper 
whose scul is divine; He needs neither pro- 
perty nor health; He is a God realizing His 
perfection through pain. 

The evolution of man is slow. The injust- 
ice of men 13 great. Jt was necessary that 
pain should be put forward as a mode of self- 
realization. Even now, in some places in 
the world, the message of Christ is necessary. 
No one who lived in modern Russia cou'd 
possibly realize his perfection except by pain. 
A few Russian artists have realized them- 
selves in art in a fiction that is mediaeval in 
character, because its dominant note is the 
realization cf men through suffering. But 
for those who are not artists, and to whom 
there is no mode cf life but the actual life of 
fact, pain is the only door to perfection. A 
Russian who lives happily under the present 
system of Government in Russia must either 
believe that man has no soul, or that, if he 
has, it is not worth developing. A Nihilist 
who rejects all authority, because he know; 
authority to be evil, and who welcomes al] 
pain, because through that he realizes his 
personality, is a real Christian. To him the 
Christian ideal is a true thing. 

What man has sought for is, indeed, neither 
pain nor pleasure, but simply Life. Man has 
sought to live intensely, fully, perfectly. 
When he can do so without exercising re- 
straint on others, or suffering it ever, and his 
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activities are all pleasurable to him, he will 
be saner, healthier, more civilized, more him- 
self. Pleasure is Nature’s test, her sign of 
approval. When a man is happy, he is in 
harmony with himself and his environment. 
The new Individualism, for whose service 
Socialism, whether it will or not, is work- 
ing, will be perfect harmony. It will be what 
the Greeks sought for, but could not, except 
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in thought, realize completely, because they 
had slaves, and fed them; it will be what the 
Renaissance sought for, but could not realize 
completely except in art, because they had 
slaves and starved them. It will be complete, 
and through it each man will attain to his 
perfection. The new Individualism is the 
new Hellenism. 


PROPERTY UNDER SOCIALISM 


By GRAHAM WALLAS 


In the early days of Socialism no one who 
was not ready with a complete description 
of society as it ought to be, dared come tor- 
ward to explain any point in the theory. 
Each leader had his own method of organiz- 
ing property, education, domestic life, and the 
production of wealth. Each was quite sure 
that mankind had only to fashion themselves 
after his model in order, like the prince and 
princess in the fairy story, to live thappily 
ever after. Every year would then be like 
the year before; and no more history need 
be written. Even now a thinker here and 
there like Gronlund or Bebel sketches in the 
old spirit an ideal commonwealth; though he 
does so with an apology for attempting to 
forecast the unknowable. But Socialists 
generally thave become, if not wiser than 
their spiritual fathers, at least less willing to 
use their imagination. The growing recog- 
nition, due in part to Darwin, of causation 
in the development of individuals and soci- 
eties; the struggles and disappointments of 
half a century of agitation; the steady intro- 
duction of Socialistic institutions by men who 
reject Socialist ideas, all incline us to give 
wp any expectation of a final and perfect re- 
form. We are more apt 'to regard the slow 
and often unconscious progress of the Time 
spirit as the only adequate cause of social 
progiress, and to attempt rather to discover 
and proclaim what the future must be, than 
to form an organization of men determined 
to make tthe future what it should be. 

But the new conception of Socialism has 
its dangers as well as the old. Fifty years 
ago Socialists were tempted tc exaggerate 
the influence of the ideal, to expect everything 
from a sudden impossible change of all men’s 
hearts. Nowadays we are tempted to under- 
value the ideal—to forget that even the Time 


spirit itself is only the sum of individual striv- 
ings and aspirations, and that again and again 
in history changes which might have been 
delayed for centuries or might never have 
come at all, have been brought about by the 
persistent preaching of some new and higher 
life, the offspring not of circumstance but of 
hope. And of all the subjects upon which 
men require to be brought to a right mind 
and a clear understanding, there is, Socialists 
think, none more vital to-day than Property. 

The word Property has been used in nearly 
ax many senses as the word Law. The best 
definition I have met with is John Austin’s: 
“Any right which gives to the entitled party 
such a power or liberty of using or disposing 
of the subject as is merely limited 
generally by the rights of all other persons.” 
(“Lectures on Jurisprudence.” Lecture 48.) 
This applies only to private property. It 
will be convenient in discussing the various 
claims of the State, the municipality, and the 
individual, to use the word in a wider sense 
to denote not only the ‘“‘power or liberty” of 
the individual, but also the “rights of all other 
persons.” In this sense I shall speak of the 
property of the State, or municipality. T 
shall also draw a distinction, economic per- 
haps rather than legal, between property in 
things, or the exclusive right of access to 
defined material objects, property in debts 
and future services, and property in ideas 
(copyright and patent right). 

The material things in which valuable pro- 
perty rights can exist, may be roughly 
divided into means of production and means 
of consumption. Among those lowest tribes 
of savages who feed on fruit and insects, and 
build themselves at night a rough shelter 
with boughs of trees, there is little distinction 
between the acts of production and consump- 
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tion. But in a populous and civilized country 
very few of the simplest wants of men are 
satisfied directly by nature. Nearly every 
commodity which man consumes is produced 
and renewed by the deliberate application of 
human industry to material objects. The 
general stock of materials on which such in- 
dustry works is “Land.” Any materials 
which have been separated from the general 
stock or have been already considerably 
modified by industry, are called capital if 
they are either to be used to aif production 
or are still to be worked on before they are 
consumed. When they are ready to be con- 
sumed they are “wealth for consumption.” 
Such an analysis, though generally employed 
by political economists, is of necessity very 
rough. No one can tell whether an object is 
ready for immediate consumpton or not, 
unless he knows the way in which it is to be 
consumed. A pine forest in its natural con- 
dition is ready for the consumption of a duke 
with a taste for the picturesque: for he will 
let the trees rot before his eyes. Cotton 
wool, a finished product in the hands of a 
doctor, is a raw material in the hands of a 
spinner. But still the statement that Social- 
ists work for the owning of the means of pro- 
duction by the community and the means of 
consumption by individuals, represents fairly 
enough their practical aim. Not that they 
desire to prevent the community from using 
its property whenever it will for direct con- 
sumption, as, for instance, when a piece of 
common land is used for a public park, or 
the profits of municipal waterworks are ap- 
plied to keep up a municipal library. Nor do 
they contemplate any need for preventing in- 
dividuals from working at will on their pos- 
sessions in such a way as to make them more 
valuable. Even Gronlund, with all his hatred 
cf private industry, could not, if he would, 
prevent any citizen from driving a profitable 
trade by manufacturing bread into buttered 
toast at the common fire. But men are as 
yet more fit for association in production, 
with a just distribution of its rewards, than 
for association in the consumption of the 
wealth produced. It is true, indeed, that the 
economies of associated consumption promise 
to be quite as great as those of associated 
production; and it was of these that the 
earlier Socialists mainly thought. They be- 
lieved always that if a few hundred persons 
could be induced to throw their possessions 
and earnings into a common stock to be em- 
ployed according to a common scheme, a 
heaven on earth would be created. Since 
then, an exhaustive series of experiments has 
proved that in spite of its obvious economy 
any system of associated consumption 4s 
complete as Fourier’s ‘“ Phalanstery,” or 
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Owen’s ‘““New Hampshire” is, except under 
very unusual conditions, distasteful to most 
men as they now are. Our picture galleries, 
perks, workmen’s clubs, or the fact that rich 
people are beginning to live in flats looked 
after by a common staff of servants, do in- 
deed show that associated consumption is 
every year better understood and enjoyed; 
but it remains true that pleasures chosen by 
the will of the majority are often not recog: 
nized as pleasures at all. 

As long as this is so, private property and 
even private industry, must exist along wiith 
public property and public production. For 
instance, each family now insists on having a 
separate home, and on cooking every day a 
separate series of meals in a separate kit- 
chen. Waste and discomfort are the inevit- 
able result; but families at present preter 
waste and discomfort to that abundance 
which can only be bought by organization 
and publicity. Again, English families con- 
stitute at present isolated communistic 
groups, more or less despotically governed. 
Our growing sense of the individual respon- 
sibility and individual rights 01 wives and 
children seems already to be lessening both 
the isolation of these groups and their in- 
ternal coherency; but this tendency must go 
very much further before society can absorb 
the family life, or the industries of the home 
be managed socially. Thus, associated pro- 
duction of all the means of family life may 
be developed to a very high degree before 
we cease to feel that an Englishman’s home 
should be his castle, with free entrance and 
free egress alike forbidden. It is true that 
the ground on which houses are built could 
immediately become the property of the 
community; and when one remembers how 
most people in England are now lodged, it 
is Obvious that they would gladly inhabit 
comfortable houses built and owned by the 
State. But they certainly would at preseut 
insist on having their own crockery and 
chairs, books, and pictures, and on receiving 
a certain proportion of the value they pro- 
duce in the form of a yearly or weekly in- 
come to be spent or saved as they pleased. 
Now whatever things of this kind we allow 
a man to possess, we must allow him to ex- 
change, since exchange never takes place 
unless both parties believe themselves to be 
benefited by it. Further, bequest must be al- 
lowed, since any but a moderate probate duty 
cn personalty would, unless supported by a 
strong and searching public opinion, cer- 
tainly be evaded. Moreover, if we desire the 
personal independence of women and chil- 
dren, then their property, as far as we allow 
property at all, must for a long time to come 
be most carefully guarded. 
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There would remain, therefoie, to be own- 
ed by the community, the land in the widest 
sense of the word, and the materials of those 
forms of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption, which can conveniently be carried 
on by associations larger than the family 
group. Here the main problem is to fix in 
each case the area of ownership. In the case 
ot the principal means of communication and 


cf some forms of industry, it has been proved 
that the larger the area controlled the greater 
is the efficiency of management; so that the 
postal and railway systems, and probably the 
materials of some of the larger industries, 
would be owned by the English nation until 
that distant date when they might pass to the 
United States of the British Empire or the 
Federal Republic of Europe. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE DEAD 


By ROBERT GORTON 


I realize that if this were the only message 
that it would ever be my privilege to utter, 
the title and some of the things that will be 
said upon this occasion might seem to have 
a touch of ungraciousness. I would be glad 
to speak upon the subject of our indebted- 
ness te the past; in fact, I have been speaking 
upon 1t. 

We are indebted unspeakably to the dead! 
We owe our bodies to the dead. We owe 
cur material surroundings to the dead. We 
owe our comforts and our luxuries largely 
to those who have lived upon the earth and 
have passed from it. We owe the develop- 
ment of human culture to the dead. We owe 
the fact that we can think larger thoughts 
than any of our ancestors, can have greater 
visions, can make wiser plans, can accomplish 
them more rapidly and completely—we owe 
this also to the dead. We owe our spiritual 
development to the dead: our ancestors were 
of the earth earthy, some of us are still of 
the earth earthy, but man has come to have 
the forward look, the upward look. No man 
can say better than Whitman has said, what 
every one of us Iam sure ought to feel: 

‘“All forces have been steadily employed 
to complete and delight me; 
Now on this spot I stand with my 
robust soul,” 
Beyond measure we are indebted to the dead, 
and I shall not disparage our debt to-night 
when I speak of the other side of this same 
great thought, under this title, ““ The Tyranny 
of the Dead.” 

-For ill as for good, we are still largely 
ruled by tthe dead. Nine-tevths—I do not 
know but ninety one-hundredths—of human 
thinking and human conduct to-day is gov- 
erned by the thinking and the conduct of 
people’ who are now dead. Our customs, our 
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fashions, our language, our Governments, 
our laws, even our religions—all these are 
inheritances that may be blessings or may be 
tyrannies, received from the dead. 

I wonder if you have paused a moment to 
think how little we ourselves have really 
originated! This is the day of discovery, this 
jis the hour of invention, and yet, living in 
an age when the world seems to us to change 
almost yearly, almost hourly, even in this 
great age, a very large part of our thought 
and conduct is inspired or limited by the 
dead. All life is a struggle for life, for vari- 
ation, for originality, and yet there are some 
of us who have not realized, as one has said, 
that “ Life is a river and not a lake.” We 
would some of us be well described in the 
“We worship the dead 
corpse of old King Custom.” 

I can only stir you up to think your own 
thoughts to-night. I do not need to more 
than suggest the subject. Ido not doubt that 
since the announcement was made last week 
of this topic that more powerful sermons 
have been preached to some of you by your 
own thought than could be delivered by any 
voice from any platform. 

The tyranny of the dead over the individu- 
al? Apparently at least no ome of us chose 
where he would be born, or when or how. 
No one of us selected his father or his mo- 
ther, so far as we are aware. We did not 
choose our surroundings; we did not decide 
whether we would be rich or poor. We did 
not setthe the question of our mental ability; 
we did not decide concerning our moral and 
spiritual character. We did not decide whe- 
ther we would inherit wealth or disease. So 
far as we are conscious, we did not even 
choose whether we would be Africans or 
Americans, 
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Once in a while a man realizes something 
‘of how he is the slave of the past, and rises 
up and says, “I will be free!’ but he does 
not take many steps before he finds that he is 
immeshed in a web that.he cannot break, be- 
fore he stumbles into a trap or a net, and 
finds that his so-called freedom is elusive and 
delusive. Says Mrs. Stetson, 


“It takes great strength to train 
To modern service your ancestral brain, 
To lift the weight of the unnumbered 


years 
of aead men’ s habits, 
To nals aathat back with one hand and 
ppor 
With ine other, the weak steps of a new 
thought. 


methods, and 


“But the best courage man has ever 
shown 
Is daring to cut loose and think alone, 
Dark as the unlit chambers of clear 
space 
Where light shines back from no re- 
flecting face. 


“But to think new—it takes a courage 
grim 
As led Columbus over the world’s brim. 


“To think it, cost some courage. And 


to go— 
Try it. It taxes every power you know.”’ 

When we come to the question of educa- 
tion we find ourselves enslaved by the dead! 
Why do we have such a complicated gram- 
mar? Why dosuch similarly spelled words as 
cough, rough, plough, dough, hough, thave 
such different sound? It was the way that 
dead men spelled. It is time we went to the 
roots of things, and found out how silly we 
are in many respects. It is time that we ex- 
amined our system of the development of the 
young to see whether it is sane or insane, 
whether- it really is education or whether it 
is simply cramming the youth full of the 
thoughts of dead men. I should hardly dare, 
for fear I might be misunderstood, to speak 
as emphatically as I think on this subject, so 
I will fall back on our great prophet Emer- 
son. Our modern system of education has 
not everywhere changed a great deal since 
his day—for the principal of the best known 
classical school in Boston said to me recently, 
“We conduct this school, just so far as is pos- 
sible, exactly as it was conducted forty years 
ago.” Here is what Emerson said on the sub- 
ject: “We are students of words! We are 
shut up in schools and colleges and recita- 
tion rooms for ten or fifteen years, and come 
out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of 
words, and do not know a thing”’ He said 
he did not know ten men who had been ten 
years out of college who remembered the 
Greek they had learned in college. Wendell 
Phillips said very much the same thing and 
Emerson, 2 little farther on, in the same ora- 
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tion on “New England Reformers,” said: 
“In alluding just now to our system of edu- 
cation I spoke of the deadness of its details. 
But it is open to greater critrasrn than the 
palsy of its members; it is a system of de- 
spair. The disease with which the human 
mind now labors is want of faith. Men do 
not believe in a power of education. We do 
not think we can speak to divine ventiments 
in man and we do not try.” Certainly that 
deadly indictment is true yet. Where is the 
school or the college that exists for the sake 
of awakening divine sentiments already exist- 
ing in the pwpils? Where is the educational 
institution that is founded and administered 
to-day on faith in the human race, and on 
the progressive, growing, thinking, living, 
developing God that is in the human soul? 
The whole object of a school ought to be, not 
to cram the students with the thoughts of 
dead men, but to awaken the originality and 
make the students discoverers and helpers 
of the race by what they may contribute to 
it from their own lives. I know of only one 
school in America that is founded on this 
plan, and that is Felix Adler’s school in New 
York, where teachers make it their business 
tc study the children, even more than the 
children are expected to study any book, and 
then try to help them along the lines in which 
they ought to grow. 

How can the human race grow as it might, 
when our schools are largely places simply 
for the collecting of dead men’s thoughts, and 
the inoculation of our young people with 
them. 

I quote again‘from Emerson in his essay 
on Self-Reliance: ‘ Familiar as the voice of 
the mind is to each, the highest merit we 
ascribe to Moses, Plato and Milton, is that 
they set at nought books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men but what they thought.” 
With notable exceptions, and with a gener- 
ally growing tendency for the better, our edu- 
cation now is still largely a worship of .the 
dead. The true teacher is the one who will 
say, in the words of the poet that I quoted 
a minute ago: 

“Stop this day and night with me and 
you shall possess the origin of all 
poems, 

You shall posess the good of the earth 
and sun (there are millions of 
suns left), 

You shall no longer take tnings at sec- 
ond or third hand, nor —!ook 
through the eyes of the dead, nor 
feed on the spectres in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes 
either nor take things from me, 


You shall listen to all sides and filter 
them from yourself.’ 


How could there be a more nearly ideal 
utterance for a teacher and trainer of youth? 
The educational system that is fast passing 
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away has been a stronghold o1 every super- 
stition; the education to come will be the 
guarantee of progress. 

When we come, in tthe third place, to reli- 
gion, I shall not pause very long, because we 
all of us know that nothing helps dead ideas 
and customs like the religious sanction. To 
give you Emerson again: ‘‘ Whoso would be 
a man must be a non-conformist. .... I am 
ashamed to think how easily we capitu- 
late to badges and names, to large socteties 
and dead institutions.” We need to realize 
that what has been called religion is itself on 
trial, and no man with a brain is a religious 
man (because he cannot be an honest man) 
unless he has first settled the question as to 
what religion is and whether a man is meant 
to be religious. Some people think we are 
not; and some of the noblest helpers of the 
race think that religion is only a phase in the 
development of the race. 

There are people who seem to think that 
because they have inherited Orthodox opin- 
ions they are religious; and there are other 
people who think that because they have in- 
herited certain so-called liberal opinions that 
they are religious. And there are some of the 
people who pass for liberal people to-day 
who are taking the thoughts ur deaa men 
that were liberal in their time but are illib- 
eral in ours, and are using these great 
- thoughts of the liberators of the past as clubs 

with which to smite the sons of ttre prophets. 
There are people who call themselves “Chan- 
ning Unitarians:” I had supposed that a 
Unitarian was a man with his eyes open, and 
his face to the front, one who would try to 
think for himself as Channing thought for 
himself, but what the people mean who call 
themselves ‘Channing Unitarians” is that 
they are trying to hold the views of people 
forty or fifty years ago on religious sub- 
jects, and still pass for liberal people. They 
have been standing there saying, “I am lib- 
eral,” and the procession has swept on past 
them. Take people that are called by the 
name of Calvin: the glory of Calvin was that 
he was a reformer who broke away from the 
old traditions, and from everything that 
seemed to him like superstition—how can a 
man be a Calvinist and believe what Calvin 
believed, any more than Calvin could have 
been a true man and believed what people 
believed three hundred years before his 
time? Then we have Lutherans, conservative 
among the Protestant Churches, organizing 
_themselves against progress ~in religious 
thought. What did Luther stand for? Lu- 
ther stood for the right of private investiga- 
tion, and of each man being the judge of 
what the Bible taught, and of what 
he ought to think and of what the ought 
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to do. No man is a Lutheran or a Calvinist 
or a follower of Channing or a disciple of 
Theodore Parker who does not stand to-day 
in the front rank of original human thought 
and of religious progress and development. 

You remember how Lowell says as he 
writes cf those who came in the Mayflower: 


“But we make their truth our falsehood, 
Thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments 
While our tender spirits flee_ 

The rude grasp of that great impulse 
That sent them across the sea.” 


I shall not tell you what the true religion is, 
and no other man will.- When a man at- 
tempts to tell what the true religion is, you 
may put him down as an imposter; he can- 
not do it. By the time he has told it there 
has come a larger thought ard a better con- 
ception of religion. The true religion can 
only be comprehended by the last men and 
women, who will be the best men and women, 
who shall live upon this planet. Remember 
that you may justly be called irreligious until 
you get a religion that belongs to you, and 
until you get a religion that you expect to 
grow with every growth of your thought 
and every possibility of your development. 
If I wept any tears they would be for the 
numbers of men and women, young men and 
maidens, who in these days come to the door 
of the temple of a reasonable faith and, hear- 
ing the divine call ‘to enter, turn back to 
lives of monotonous conformity, to prevail- 
ing standards and customs, yielding to the 
tyranny of ties of blood, of fear of the power- 
ful, of regard for Mammon, and of the dread 
of the curse of a superstitious ecclesiasticism. 

We come now to another thing, and that 
is Social Custom. Have you ever read Mr. 
Foss’ poem entitled “The Calf Path?” Do 
you know why in Boston we have to walk 
three miles when we only ought to walk 
one? I cannot read all of this poem on the 
Calf Path, but it gives the answer to the con- 
undrwm that I have just propounded— 

“One day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home as good calves 
should: 
But made a trail all bent askew, 


A crooked trail as all calves do. 
Since then three hundred years have 


e : 
And I infer the calf is dead.” 


A dog sees the path and takes it; a bell- 
wether sheep is looking for a passage and 
sees the calf path and takes it, and the other 
sheep follow on— 


“ And many men wound in and -out 
And dodged and turned and bent about 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ’twas such a crooked path, 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf.’’ 
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After a time the forest path becomes a lane, 
the lane becomes a road, the road becomes a 
village street, the village street becomes a 
city’s crowded thoroughfare— 


“And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis, 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the foosteps of that calf. 


“They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost a hundred years a day; 
For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


“But how the wise old wood-gods laugh 
Who saw the first primeval calf.” 


I think this is more than equal to Lamb’s 
story of the Chinaman’s roast pig. You 
know it, how they discovered roast pig when 
a house burned down that had some pigs in 
it; and ever after when they wanted roast 
pig they put pigs in a house and burned the 
house down. 

Why would a man be arrested who wore 
a woman’s dress down Washington street, 
and a woman be arrested who wore a man’s 
garments in Boston, when in Turkey the wo- 
men wear trousers and the men wear skirts? 
There is only one answer—dead men and 
women did it, that is all! Why do the men 
wear funereal garments? Why should not we 


be as well decorated as the women? Dead 
men dressed this way. Why did you wo- 
men sweep the snow-clad sidewalks with 


your long skirts to-night? Why do you wear 
corsets and rings? Because dead women did 
it. Why do we consider women inftrior to 
men? Why do we bar some of the noblest 
and most intelligent creatures that we know 
anywhere in the universe out of Harvard and 
Yale Universities? Why do women suffer 
from laws that men make, and never make 
any laws themselves? Why do we permit 
them to teach school, and tend machines, and 
rear children, and not allow them to vote? 
There is only one answer: dead men arrang- 
ed things that way. 

Our marriage customs are better than the 
marriage customs of the aborigines as we 
call them but they might be vastly improved. 
Our divorce customs might be greatly im- 
proved. Why do we make a woman live with 
a brute after she discovers he is a brute? 
Because we think that dead men said that 
she should. In Switzerland, where all the 
people have a right to make their laws or 
revise them if they please, when a couple 
come to a judge saying that they cannot 
agree to live comfortably together, the judge 
is required first of all to take them out to 
dinner, and they sit together around the 
table and the judge talks with them like a 
father, and tries to bring them together if 
possible, to see what the real difficulty is and 
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to get it removed. Then the couple go 
away for a certain length of time, and then 
if they come back to the judge and say that 
it is impossible for them to live comfortably 
together he gives them permission to live 
apart. We will get something like that when 
we make our own laws. I have seen people 
falsely live together that were no more mar- 
ried, and no more meant to be married, than 
men and brutes are meant to be married. 
Will you think of this just as though there 
had never been any dead men’s laws on the 
subject! 

When we come to our economic practice 
we have touched the hardest thing of all. 
Where do we get our ideas of property? Do 
you remember how Whitman says that he 
would like to go and live with animals, giv- 
ing a number of reasons, and then saying be- 
cause “not one of them is afflicted with the 
mania of owning things.’”’ Where did we get 
the mania of owning things? We inherited 
it from other dead maniacs. The worship 
of property is a legacy from the dead. Why 
should we worship money and property and 
exalt the people that have it, almost making 
idols out of those who are very wealthy? 
The question was asked to-day at the Forum 
as to whether it was right for people to in- 
herit money from their ancestors. Why is it 
right for a person who used to live on the 
earth and has gone away to still control 
money? Old Jacob Astor will control a 
large part of the most valuable real estate 
in New York for ninety-nine years after his 
death, and the people that live there and use 
the property have little to say as to how it 
shall be used. Why should dead men tell 
professors at certain seminaries what they 
should teach people in the twentieth cen- 
tury? You would better wed your daugh- 
ter to a dead man than to send your children 
to study in such institutions, for either the 
professors have to teach only what dead men 
taught and wrote or else have to perjure 
themselves when they say that they will 
teach it! What an outrageously ridiculous 
thing that people who lived on the earth, some 
of them hundreds of years ago, should con- 
trol our education, and state what we shall 
study and thow we shall study it! 

Carry this a litt'e farther: the United 
States isswtes bonds for thirty years or fifty 
years, legally it could issue bonds for a hun- 
dred years if it pleased. That means that 
our Government says to the people who will 
live on the earth after we are ijn‘ our graves, 
“Vou will have to pay for the things that we 
wanted.” I believe in some rights of the 
dead over property, but I believe more in 
the rights of the living to property, and 
more than that, I believe in the rights of the 
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unborn. That is what we ought to live for: 
we are worse than Chinamen—a good many 
of us—in our worship of the dead; we need 
rather to worship those who are yet to come 
upon this earth. 

Why should the wealthy man be our idol? 
Why should the character and the issue of 
our money be controlled by the few instead 
of the many? Why should the heart of our 
national business life be a den of thieves and 
gamblers, dignified by the name of the Stock 
Exchange? Why should machinery (one of 
God’s greatest gifts to man) enslave men and 
make them idle, when it ought to make all 
men powerful and free and rich? Why should 
men work ten hours a day under the hard 
conditions of the present, when plenty might 
be produced for all if they worked less time 
under easy circumstances? Why should 100,- 
000,000 people in Christendom never be free 
from hunger? Why should 10,000,000 people 
in America go to bed supperless? Why 
should 3,000,000 American men, representing 
15,000,000 of people, stretch out their plead- 
ing hands in vain for work? Why should 
one-fourth of the population of this most 
prosperous country have no leisure? There 
is only one answer—we are the willing slaves 
of the despotism of the dead! 

How about the administration of justice? 
Did you ever think how justice “is dispensed 
with,” as Mrs. Partington says, in our courts? 
What is a court for, and what does it actu- 
ally do; what governs the court that governs 
us? Dead men. Hundreds of laws that dead 
men made, and thousands of precedents that 
dead men established, with a cumbersome and 
complicated machinery of dead men, have 
caused cur courts to be the despair of all ex- 
ocpt the unjust and the rich and the vower- 
ful. Mr. Lawyer, how can you have the face 
to sneer at an Orthodox minister? You are 
a thousand times more bigoted than he is: 
he has had some modern thoughts, but your 
business has allowed you to have none. Tell 
me, if you can, what real, vital, vigorous im- 
provements there have been in the adminis- 
tration of our courts of justice while the 
world has fairly leaped along in other re- 
spects, even in religious improvement of the 
most superstitious denominations that exist 
in America? I believe that the administration 
of our courts is vastly worse than the admin- 
istration of our churches! Lawyers are sup- 
posed to be officers of justice, but how they 
bewilder us. how they hecome advocates af 
injustice! One lawyer is always an advocate 
of injustice in every case that is tiied! There 
are not many people in this room to-night 
who could afford to go to law. I am not im- 
pugning our judges, and our juries, but they, 
with our courts and our lawyers, are all parts 
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of a system that grinds the souls out of men. 
Judges and juries are just as good in their 
way, as preachers or manufacturers or work- 
men are in their way, but look at an ordinary 
trial in our coufts all through its weary 
length of one, two, three, four, sometimes 
five, ten, and even thirty years,and see how 
Wicked and ridiculous it is to call that jus- 
tice. We even imprison our witnesses—in- 
nocent men who are unfortunate enough to 
witness a crime, who, because they are poor 
and cannot be bailed are put behind the bars, 
while we know how many criminals are at 
liberty. It is possible in Massachusetts to 
keep an innocent man in jail for ten years if 
he happens to witness a crime and does not 
have money enough so that he may be set 
free on bail. 

We have something worse~ than that} 
Whatever you may think apout Imperialism 
we certainly have it when we come tto some 
injunctions of our courts. Mr. Debs is, J 
believe, a very noble man; but if Mr. Debs 


had been a murderer and an adulterer and a 


robber and everything that we regard as 
wicked, it would have been an infamous 
thing that he could have been deprived of 
his liberty without a fair trial, for a period 
of six months, and then the Supreme Court 
of the United States two years later decide 
that he is an innocent man, and so imprisoned 
unrighteously and illegally. Recently when 
one of our editors was thrown into prison 
here in Massachusetts for criticizing one of 
our greatest monopolies while a trial of one 
of its employes was going on, one of the 
most distinguished lawyers in Massachusetts 
wrote a letter to the papers in which he said 
that this privilege of injunction was inherent 
in the courts, and that many of our wisest 
lawyers believe that this privilege of impris- 
oning men by injunction is one that cannot 
be taken from our courts even by legislation. 
That is enough to paralyze an American citi- 
zen! I believe that ten wise men could make 
a juster legal system in a month than we have 
to-day, Nine-tenths of all our laws are con- 
cerned with property interests, and would be 
absolutely unnecessary tinder a righteous and 
just economic system. 

And what do we do with our prisoners? 
Instead of trying to make them realize that 
they are men, we make them understand that 
henceforth they are to be scorned by their 
fellows. And if a man commits murder—the 
man to whom we ought to devote our most 
earnest ministry. if we are his brothers—we 
kill him. And what does that mean? Capital 
punishment js a social crime for which there 
is no excuse, for which there is no shadow 
of excuse—except that dead men killed other 
dead men because they could; it is inherited 
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from barbarous dead men, and is a confession 
of the weakness and the cowardice and the 
impotence of society, as well as a confession 
cf our lack of faith in all humanity. 

Politically! I say to a man, how are you 
politically? And he says, “I belong’’—mark 
the expression—“ I belong to the Republican 
party;” “I belong to the Democratic party.” 
You “belong” to it, you seem to be proud of 
y ur slavery; even the southern negroes did 
not glory in the yoke they wore, and did not 
rejoice that they belonged to any master. 
But consider politics in a larger sense than 
this. People who have studied the question 
tell us that England is thirty years ahead of 
the United States in its processes of social 
digestion. We are told this is because Eng- 
land has no written constitution. I think it 
may well be doubted whether an ultimate 
democracy can have a written constitution. 
What does the American constitution say in 
the preamble? Among other objects we find 
this: “To secure the blessings of liberty to 
curselves and our posterity, we, the people 
of the United States, do ordain and establish 
this constitution.” What does a constitution 
become when we worship it? What does a 
constitution do when we find it uard to amend 
it? It binds upon us the yoke of dead men, 
and is used to defeat its own object. They 
establish it to bring liberty to us: I*t me say 
if you please, what kind of liberty I like: let 
the twentieth century say how ix dikes its lib- 
erty, and in what form. If we have a written 
constitution we ought to have it so that it 
could be as easily changed as the growing in- 
telligence and conscience of the people might 
demand. It was our Minister to England, a 
professor of Harvard, the scholar, the poet, 
the gentleman, who wrote: 


“Though we break our fathers’ promise 

we have nobler duties first; 

The traitor to humanity is the traitor 
most accursed; : 

Man is more than Constitutions; better 
rot beneath the sod, 

Than be true to Church and State, 
while we are doubly false to 
God.”’ ae 


What kind of a Government is this? A 
five-headed Government: first the constitu- 
tion; second the House of Representatives: 
third the Senate; fourth the President, and 
fifth the Supreme Court. J do not believe 
there is more than one power in Europe that 
has as irresponsible and despotic a Govern- 
ment as is afforded to America by the de- 
cisions of our Supreme Court. 'We do not 
elect the members; we tannot control them, 
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and their decision is absolute and final; al- 
though the decision of the Supreme Court 
of thirty years ago may be directty opposea 
to the Supreme Court of to-day. Govern- 
ment by the people has not failed; Govern- 
ment by the people has not been tried. 

When the old king died, the waiting popu- 
lace bowed their heads and cried, ‘“ Le Roi 
cst mort!” and then taking a long breath 
they cried in salutation, “ Vive le Roi!” 

Many have mourned as they have received 
the tidings of passing of aristocratic author- 
ity and have wept out the words, ‘ The king 
is dead!” It is time for us to shout with un- 
restrained exultation, ‘ Long live the Peo- 
ple!” 

And why does nation fight with nation? 
Because our dead fathers were tigers and 
brutes. 

Let us wake up and be ourselves; let us 
prove all things, counting nothing too sacred 
for our investigations, holding fast that which 
is good, that which is wholly good, and no- 
thing but the good, until with the progress 
of the ages that may become evil in its time. 
Let us be intolerant of the outgrown, and 
consume it utterly in the fires of our com- 
passionate purification. 

At what point has come into the lives of 
the great heroes of the past the power to in- 
fluence men and to make history? [Ut was 
when they were willing to step out of dead 
men’s shoes, when they tore from their wrists 
the shackles dead men had bound upon them, 
when they said, “This draft of the foun- 
tain of truth is not full and fresh enough; 
we must come to the fountain-head and draw 
and drink for ourselves, and our generation.” 
To-day there seems a drear, dead level in art, 
in poetry, in music, in statecraft, in religion 
—in all their finer expressions—because we 
are trying to drink of the cup that dead men 
emptied, and because we vainly try to look 
through their glassy eyes to behold the vyi- 
sions that inspired them, failing to realize 
that our privileges are equal to theirs—su- 
perior to theirs—that we may believe more 
and know more and hope more and love 
more and achieve more, that we have a liv- 
ing God revealing Himself in living men, for 
the need and for the endowment of the living 
age. 

“Tet the dead past bury its dead,” while 
we indeed “act in the living present” and 
endeavor to bequeath to our descendants 
better blood, better laws, better customs, than 
our ancestors gave to us, and with them the 
two great words Freedom and Progress. 
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Gabriel D’ Annunzio. 


(nee d’Annunzio is today not only 
one of the greatest figures in Italian 
literature, but of all Europe. Owing to the 
erotic nature of much of his work, and probably 
more especially to its 
mysticism and sym- 
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Right to the Radical Left where he was received 
with great cheers as a comrade-at-arms by the 
Socialists and ever since he has been identified 
with their party, using his splendid talents to 
advance the cause whose principles and policy 
had appealed to his love of justice and human- 

ity with a power that 

caused him to break 


bolism he is little 
known in the United 
States, and even when 
known is rarely appre- 
ciated at his true valu- 
ation. 

He made a most dra- 
matic withdrawal from 
the Conservative Party 
to the Socialist Party 
some years ago. 

He had been elected 
to the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies as a Con- 
servative. He was, at 
that period, one of 
those who, though 
shocked at the brutal- 
ities of the present 
competitive system, 
look to a return of the 
past as the way out. 
However, he finally 
realized that the spirit 
of the age was forward 
rather than backward, 
and finding that his 
Conservative col- 
leagues were utterly 
unsympathetic with 
any movement for real 
progress he abandoned 
them after an exciting 
debate. D’Annunzio 
had been implor- 
ing his Conservative 
friends to help toward 
doing something to 
make this life we must 
live worth the living, 
and finding them im- 
perturbable to his arguments he suddenly and 
impetuously declared he abjured them forever 
and that henceforth he would cast his lot with 
the Socialist Party, the only peop.:, he declared, 
.with whom a man with any feeling for either 
art or humanity could possibly consort. With 
that he left his seat and marched across the 
Chamber of Deputies from the Conservative 
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old ties and turn his 
back on old friends. 


am 
Splendid Growth 


There are several 
matters of interest to 
advertisers in connec- 
tion with WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, New York 
and Toronto. Adver- 
tisements were accept- 
ed for the first time by 
this publication for the 
January number, when 
a circulation of 30,000 
was guaranteed. Since 
that time it has been 
growing rapidly, and 
for the April issue the 
guarantee is 44,000, an 
increase of 14,000 in 
four months. The 
advertising growth 
has also been rapid. 
The January number 
contained 19 pages of 
advertising, the Febru- 
ary number 26 pages, 
and the March number 
45 pages. Moreover, 
eight pages were omit- 
ted from the March 
issue because the copy 
failed to arrive in time. 
According to the testi- 
mony, advertisers in 
WILSHIRE’S MAGA- 
ZINE are getting very 
good results. J. H. 
Goodwin, Broadway, 
New York, reports that he is receiving replies 
from all over the country, and that the maga- 
zine pays better than many other publications 
with rates four or five times higher.—Profitable 
Advertising, Boston, Mass. 

[Both the April and May issue eclipsed the 
March number in advertising, while the actual 
number of new subscribers in April was 6,237.] 


MY CANADIAN 


MANIFESTO 


TO THE ELECTORS OF WEST ELGIN— 

As the nominee of the Socialist Party 
for Parliament it is incumbent upon me 
to give an outline of my principles in 
order that you may determine if I am 
worthy of your suffrages. 

I am in favor of the Co-operative 
system of Industry as opposed to the 
Competitive System. As the result of 
our competive system the rewards of 
labor, instead of flowing to those that 
labor, flow to the idle possessors of 
wealth. Whatever may have been the 
virtues of competition in the past, when 
we were all on a practically substantial 
equality of wealth, it has become in the 
present day of millionaires and paupers 
simpiy a means of robbing labor for the 
benefit of those who hold the wealth of 
the country. 

Competition forces us to sell our 
goods at the price named by our com- 
petitor. If we are,lselling our labor 
power we must sell it, not at the price 
we know it is actually worth, but at the 
price our competitor offers zs labor 
power for in in the open market. And 
who is our competitor? He is the 
unemployed man who must sell his 
labor at once ér go hungry. There are 
always plenty of such men about, and 
competition from such keeps down the 
price of labor, i. e., wages, to the mere 
existence point. 

No matter how much labor may in- 


crease in productivity the laborer can 
get no increased price for it because 
competition will always force him to 
sell it at the same price as before. 

Just as the laborer is forced to sell 
his commodity—labor—at the lowest 
competitive price, so are the merchants, 
the manufacturers and the farmers also 
obliged to sell their commodities at the 
lowest competitive price. The only 
man who can get a price above cost for 
his commodity is the man who can 
protect himself from competition by the 
shield of monopoly. The workman, 
by means of his trades-union prevents 
wages going down to the very lowest 
notch; and likewise the capitalist, by 
virtue of the ownership of land or such 
machinery as cannot well be duplicated 
or by aid of a combination, can protect 
the prices of his goods from falling 
below cost. ° 

Monopoly is the key to money-get- 
ting, but monopoly is not open to all. 

The trade-union is at best but a very 
indifferent protection against starvation 
wages, and in slack times is no protec- 
tion at all against non-employment. 

A monopoly for the farmers and the 
smaller capitalists is out of the question. 
There are too many of them to make 
any effective combination. It is easy 
enough for two or three railroads to 
combine, but for two or three million 
farmers to agree to stop growing crops 
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and hold for a common price is mani- 
festly an impossibility. The farmer 
must sell his goods in competition with 
the world and face millions of compet- 
itors. If he has any advantage in the 
ownership of exceptionally good land 
he is lucky if the railroad does not find 
it out and put up their rates to a point 
that will skim off all the profits that are 
due to such land value. The farmer is 
really but little, if any, better off than 
the workingman, inasmuch as he must 
always sell his product on a competitive 
market and whatever advantage he 
should have by virtue of the ownership 
of his land is usually lost, owing to the 
high prices he must pay to the various 
combinations controlling the railways, 
and to the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements, etc., and other goods he 
must buy. 

The Dominion of Canada should own 
the railways and furnish transportation 
at cost. 

The merchants already suffering from 
the severity of competition between 
themselves, are now threatened witha 
new danger in the growth of the huge 
department stores which are gradually 
absorbing all the retail trading. 

Labor saving machinery operated by 
steam and electricity has enormously 
augmented the productivity of labor. 
The workingman has participated but 
little in this increased product. Nor 
have the smaller capitalists and farmers 
participated to any degree. Nearly the 
whole of the increase has gone to the 
monopolists. 

The result of our competitive system 
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is that the many produce and the few 
get. Those that ‘‘get’’ are those that 
own the great monopolies and the raii- 
ways. 

I would substitute public ownership 
for private ownership of these great 
monopolies, to the end that the many 
might participate in the advantages 
now enjoyed by the few. 

Let the people own the monopolies 
and let the products of labor be dis- 
tributed upon the co-operative plan 
instead of the competitive plan. We 
have solved the problem of production; 
our only problem today is that of dis- 
tribution. 

Canada is the richest country under 
the sun. She could furnish a living to 
ten times her present population and 
still have plenty of room for as many 
more again. However, notwithstand- 
ing Canada’s riches, very few of her 
people are secure against an old age of 
poverty, nor indeed are they now sure 
of a decent living from month to 
month. 

I would end all such uncertainty. 
We here in Canada can have the com- 
forts and luxuries of life in profusion 


»with only three hours a day’s labor, if 


we simply reorgarize our industrial 
system on a basis of Socialism or pub- 
lic co-operation. 

To do this it is necessary for those 
most interested in having a change, 
namely the wage-earners and the farm- 
ers, to unite at the ballot box and elect 
men who are pledged to carry out the 
Socialist program. 

Let Canada lead in this great reform. 


Socialist Candidate for Parliament, West Elgin, Ontario, Canada. 


HE great advance in the price of 
beef which is not only agitating 
this country but England, as demon- 
strating anew the formidable power 
possessed by the Trusts, is a valuable 
object lesson to the public. 
A Trust controlling one of the great 
necessities of life and using its power so 
ruthlessly conveys a lesson in political 


IN THE GRASP OF THE OOTOPUS. 
—Philadelphia North-American. 


Hence it is very likely true that there 
is today a shortage of cattle simply 
because it has not paid the farmer to 


economy that is much clearer than all 
the books and speeches ever made 
about trusts and monopolies. It is the 
difference between a fact and theory ; 
it is the difference between being 
warned of a famine and being actually 
hungry. 

I am not prepared to say that the 
conditions of the supply of beef do not 
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afford a reasonable business excuse for 
the Beef Trust to advance their prices. 
granting that they were forced to raise. 
In fact, I would rather see them prove 
their position to be right in prices 
than not. If they can show this, then 
the showing will prove that it is incom- 
petency and not greed that puts them 
in the position where the price of beef 
has now become 
almost prohibitive. 
There is no question 
but that the United 
States can raise all 
the beef cattle that 
are wanted and that 
there are plenty of 
farmers only too glad 
to get a chance to do 
the raising if they 
can have any guaran- 
tee of profit in the 
business. However, 
the Beef Trust for 
years has been sys- 
tematically beating 
down the price paid 
the farmer and stock- 
raiser for beef on the 
hoof although at the 
same time raising the 
price of dressed beef 
to the consumer, 


raise them. In other words, the Beef 
Trust has killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. This is not a case of dis- 
honesty, it is one of stupidity. The 
men to whom we have given over the 
beef business have shown themselves 
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to be incapable of handling the job 
and therefore should be deposed. If 
they were simply greedy knaves with 
another trial they might possibly 
do better, especially now that President 
Roosevelt has spanked them with his 
feather, but there is no punishment, 
no matter how strenuous, that will 
batter brains into a man. However, 
whether they are fools or knaves the 
fact remains that the beef famine ‘is 
directing more attention 
to the reason for the 
dethronement of the 
men who have usurped 
the control of our indus- 
try than any other one 
thing that has ever 
occurred. When we 
dethrone them we will 
not be foolish enough 
to replace them with 
another set of private 
individuals to whom 
will again be given con- 
trol of our food supply 
with carte blanche to 
get their pay for their 
management by holding 
up the customers for all 
the traffic will bear. 
The next time we make 
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will then have had enough experience 
in the game of ‘‘Imperialism” to not 
make any silly pledges about withdraw- 
ing when peace is assured. The Cuban 
question is a ticklish one. We know 


that she cannot govern herself and we 
also know that we cannot govern her. 
It was simply a lucky accident that a 
man as honest and efficient as Gen- 
eral Wood was put into control. 
impatient contractors 
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a try at feeding our- Sn 

ay ye NES 
selves the great Beef IN 
Baron will be your Beer. __ THE;BEGINNER. 
Uncle Sam himself. © Sam—Now/look out, old man; this is where I let go. 

—From the Minneapolis Journal. 
oe me generally would not have stood for him 


The Letting-Go Point. 

This is just about it. We are giving 
Cuba a shove off on the bicycle of self- 
government although we know that she 
has not had enough experience to ride 
alone. When she comes a cropper we 
will then step up and once more resume 
our help in the work of her government. 
Cuba will be so demoralized that she 
will not resist a friendly hand, and we 


much longer, and the only reason they 
have stood for him at all was the fear 
on the part of the administration of a 
great scandal happening if anyone’else 
were substituted. 

I am no Imperialist, it is unnecessary 
to say, but I must say that I do not see 
any future of independence for Cuba as 
a possibility under our capitalistic sys- 
tem. In every way the United States 
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seems to be destined to gobble her up. 
It would seem to me one of the inevit- 
abilities of the future that there will be 
a civil war in Cuba, a Ja Central Amer- 
ica, and that the United States will be 
called in to adjust matters with the 
result that Cuba will be formally an- 
nexed, and that will end her dream. 
a 
Trust: His Mark. 
The cartoonist sees clearly enough 


BRANDED AND ROPED. 
—Philadelphia North-American. 


that Trust already has the laborer a 
bonded slave and he is drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that now the Beef Trust 
not being satisfied with ownership must 
needs add insult to injury by actually 
branding the victims as such. The 
beef famine really leaves a worse scar 
than any iron. There are thousands 
who will go hungry this summer simply 
because they will be unable to buy food 
at the high prices and starvation will 
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make a much deeper physical mark 
than any branding iron can do. 

This is a mistake the capitalists make 
that the old slave holders would have 
never made. Branding slaves or steers 
does not affect their market value, 
unless you wish to sell their hides. 
Starvation, however, does a physical 
damage that no subsequent good feeding 
will ever repair, even if there was a 
possibility of the good feeding coming 

later on. 


a 


Cost of Things Folks 
Eat and Wear. 


A resume of the mar- 
kets ‘for the past week 
and month as compared 
with those of weeks and 
months of previous 
years, shows a startling 
increase in the cost of 
living for the consumer. 
While beef is ballooning 
skyward and pork is 
following in its wake, a 
majority of the staple 
articles which come 
under the head of neces- 
sities are becoming pro- 
portionately more 
costly. 

Students of econom- 
ics have been concen- 
trating their efforts to 
discover what class of consumers feels 
the increase the most as a result of the 
beef and pork trusts and other agencies 
that are sending prices upward. 

Skilled labor, being organized, is able 
to demand wages proportionate to the 
cost of living. The wealthy, of course, 
can pay whatever the retailer asks for 
both necessities and luxuries. It is the 
salaried man who hustles to make both 
ends meet. The clerk in a railroad has 
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no union back of him to demand a fair 
wage scale. Perhaps he gets $600 a 
year, perhaps more. The chances are 
he worries along without increase or 
decrease in salary for five years at a 
time. The bottom may fall out of 
the market or prices may soar out of 
sight, the salaried man has the same 
fixed amount 
each year to last 
him and his 
family 365 days. 
Just now skilled 
labor is as well 
paid as at any 
time in ten years 
but prosperity 
has ‘passed by 
the man whose 
money comes to 
him monthly or 
yeatly and is 
dignified by the 
name of salary. 

While the sal- 
ary has been 
resting quietly 
on bed rock, 
statistics show 
how steady has 
been the in- 
crease in cost 
of things men 
eat and wear. 

Harkingback, 
the increase in 
cost of bread- 
stuffs from Jan. 
1, 1897, to Mar. 
1, 1902, was 70 per cent. 
up 32 per cent in the same time. Dairy 
and garden products jumped 49 per 
cent, and other foods 9 per cent; cloth- 
ing 25 per cent, and miscellaneous 
articles 31 per cent. 

These figures tell a story. Bread- 
stuffs and meats excelled themselves 
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and surpassed the others in their efforts 
to soar. 

Comparative figures tell a still strong- 
er tale. Breadstuffs cost 50 per cent 
more on the first of last month than 
they did on Jan. 1, 1900. Meats cost 
36 per cent more. The increase in cost 
of dairyzand, garden products was not 
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so great, being but fourteen per cent- 
me 
Tariff and Trust, 

There is not a man among those 
Congressmen who are the most averse 
to any changes in the tariff but would 
admit that if a few changes could be 
made and that the revision could 
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then and there be definitely ended, 
he would consider it a good thing to 
be done. It is the question of ‘(Where 
will we stop ?” that is scaring the Re- 
publican Congressmen. Each fellow 
feels that he owes his strength to the 
support of his colleagues, and he gets 
this support because he reciprocally 
supports them. Let him fail to sup- 
port any one of them and the espr7t du 
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THE GENIE IS OUT OF THE BOTTLE. 
And the Fisherman doesn’t seem to care to get him back. 
—From the Minneapolis Journal. 


corps that holds them together, in solid 
phalanx, will vanish. 

As amatter of fact, this fear of the 
protectionists of a radical revision of 
the tariff, has very little reason. There 
is no particular demand by the people 
for a revision of the tariff, not because 
the people do not think that the Trusts 
are robbing them, but because they see 
little reason for believing that the 
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removal of the tariff would be of any 
great benefit. The Trusts are now in 
position to get along without any tariff, 
and absolutely free trade would make 
little, if any, difference in their profits. 

I quote here a recent editorial from 
the New York Journal: 


We Americans are at the head of the proces- 
sion politically. With universal suffrage and 
republican institutions we are, of course, the 

envy of less favored peoples. 


But we have lots yet to 
learn about the art of goy- 
ernment—not in comparison 
with other nations, but in 
relation to our needs as they 
arise. 

Here we are, eighty mil- 
lion of us, being held up by 
a handful of our fellow citi- 
zens—held up and compelled 
to go on half rations while 
being robbed—and the most 
we can do in self-defence is 
to raise angry shouts. 


S It is as if a twelve-foot 
aa = giant were being goaded into 
‘= impotent outcries by a lar- 
cenous monkey — a giant 
without the sense to stretch 
forth his great ~hand and 
seize his petty tormentor. 

The spectacle of helpless- 
ness under Trust pillage that 
the American people present 
just now would be ludicrous 
were the hardships inflicted 
upon the poor by the meat 
monopolists not too serious 
for laughter. 

We have a Congress elect- 
ed by the people to pass 
laws and repeal laws in the public interests. 

And this Congress deliberately turns its back 
on the people and serves the people’s plunderers, 

We have a President, also elected by the peo- 
ple, and though he sees Congress serving the 
Food ‘Trust, he does not utter the word that 
would force Congress to give the people relief 
from the cruel thievery of the monopolists. 

Had we as a people arrived at real self-gov- 
ernment such a condition of things would be 
impossible. Congress and the President would 
be instantly responsive to the public will. The 
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House and Senate would run a race to see 
which should be first to vote for repeal of the 
tariff duties on meat, or were there any hesita- 
tion, the President would remove it by sending 
in at once a special message urging the tearing 
down of the tariff fence which protects the 
Food Trust in its monopoly. 

But as matters stand Congress and the Presi- 
dent hear with indifference the clamors that go 
up while the monopolists cut down the Ameri- 
can bill of fare and empty the American dinner 
pail. 

What is the cause of this inaction, so ex- 
tremely helpful and grati- 
fying to the Food Trust? 


The cause is in the peo- 
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in command at Washington. As long 
as there are Trusts, then Trusts are 
bound to control Washington. 

There is but one way for the people 
to control the Trusts, and that is to 
‘“‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 


& 


Mark Hanna’s Role. 


That Mr. Hanna would have been 
the next nominee of the Kepublican 


ple themselves. They 
still are so backward in 
the art of self-government 
that they have not learn- 
ed to punish unfaithful 


and reward faithful pub- 


lic servants. 

Until that shall be done 
by the people the Trusts 
and not the people will 
be in command at Wash- 
ington. 

Now this is not a 
bad editorial from a 
certain standpoint. 
It states the helpless- 
ness of the people in 
the hands of the 
Trusts well enough, 
but it is rather ab- 
surd in assuming that 
if the tariff were ta- 
ken off of beef, that 
the Beef Trust would 
be hurt and that 
prices would be 
lower. We are great exporters of beef, 
and there is no country that could send 
beef into the United States even if we 
had free trade. 

However, this is only a minor ab- 
surdity. The great absurdity of Mr. 
Hearst’s editorial is seen in the closing 
paragraph. He assumes that it is pos- 
sible for the Trusts to exist and not be 
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“WOULD A DUCK SWIM ?”’ 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


Party had not Mr. McKinley died be- 
fore his term expired, is a moral cer- 
tairty. As it is now, President Ted, 
although an accident, has all the mach- 
inery at hand to secure the nomination, 
and he would ordinarily be pretty sure 
of getting it if he only had somebody 
to tell him how to work his machinery. 
Mr. Hanna is the best man to show 
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him how to run the machine, but it is 
probable that President Ted will not 
listen to his advice until it is too late. 

I don’t altogether agree with the 
theory that Hanna is as anxious for the 
nomination himself as is a duck to take 
to water. Hanna is distinctly a man of 
action. He likes to do things. He 
had far more satisfaction in making 
McKinley president than he could have 
had in having McKinley make Hanna 


HANNA WANTS A LITTLE EXERCISE. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


president. There may be fun in watch- 
ing others play a game, but there is far 
more fun in playing it yourself, and 
this remark applies to politics as well as 
ping-pong. Hanna played the game 
of business until he grew tired of suc- 
cess; it became too easy; then he 
went in for running the Republican 
Party, and he now is tiring of that, so 
he has tackled the hardest game in the 
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bunch—reconciling Capital and Labor. 
Now this is a game for your life, and I 
feel sure that nothing else has ever 
given the old man half the fun he 
already has had out of his Civic Fed- 
eration. He has had marvellous suc- 
cess, too, considering everything. 
However, he is riding for a fall. It is 
always a possibility to reconcile capital 
and labor when the conditions admit of 
a reconciliation. When labor does not 
demand more than 
capital can afford, it 
is always possible for 
anagreement. Times 
are ‘‘prosperous” 
now, and there is a 
margin for conces- 
sions, thoughthe Beef 
Trust seems deter- 
mined to force up the 
cost of living to the 
marginal point where 
no concessions can 
be made. However, 
as long as capital can 
find profitable em- 
ployment for labor it 
will do so, and so long 
Hanna will have the 
possibility of arrang- 
ing a modus vivendt. 

The test of the 
Civic Federation, 
however, will not be 
made when times are 
‘‘prosperous,” but in 
times of ‘‘depression’”—in times when 
prices have fallen so low that the em- 
ployer cannot pay living wages, and 
the laborer cannot accept the wages 
that are offered without suffering slow 
starvation. When this event occurs 
Hanna will indeed appear like the Old 
Professional boxer against the Dude 
Amateur when compared with Roose- 
velt in relative ability to meet such a 
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crisis. Hanna has served his term 
both as a business man and a political 
manager. He knows how to manage 
both business men and politicians. He 
has made a record for himself. On the 
other hand, Roosevelt has never made 
a success at anything except getting 
up a Reputation for Strenuosity. Asa 
President he is Miles behind anything 
that has ever been in the chair. How- 
ever, to pass on. In case there is a 
time of commercial depression before 
the end of the Roosevelt term, there 
can be no question but that Hanna, as 
the head of the Civic Federation, will 
be called upon to play a far greater 
role than that which will fall to the 
President. 

Let us call upon our imaginations. 
Suppose in 1904 the railroads say they 
have built all the new trackage that 
they find need for, or that, owing 
to short crops, they have not the funds 
to continue building. Then the Trusts 
announce that there is now no longer 
any need for the employment of many 
men hitherto employed in extending 
their plants. The plants are already 
over-built, they say. The result of 
this natural cessation of demand for 
new railroads and new machinery will 
naturally and inevitably cause a great 
unemployed problem. Is it not more 
likely that Hanna, rather than Roose- 
velt, will be the man looked to by the 
general public for a solution of the 
industrial problem ? Will not his 
opinion carry more weight than that of 
any other one man? I think there is 
no question about this. I wonder if 
Mr. Hanna has ever thought of such a 
contingency, and if so, I wonder what 
he has thought his solution would be? 
He has not thought, and this is the fall 
toward which I think he is riding. 
Mr. Hanna has never thought of such 
an zmpasse. He thinks that with good 
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nature and good sense upon the part of 
both capitalists and workingmen, that 
he and the Civic Federation can solve 
all problems without abolishing the 
Competitive Wage System. In fact, I 
do not think Senator Hanna has even 
thought that there is cuch a thing as a 
competitive wage system. He is like 
the healthy man who never knew he 
had a liver until he got sick, and when 
he did get sick it was along time before 
he located the trouble in his liver. 

Hanna considers the present wage 
system a natural and permanent part of 
the human society, and he will continue 
to think so, too, until society gets sick 
enough and stays so long enough for 
him to finally locate its disease in the 
Competitive Wage System. That will 
be the last place the Civic Federation 
will look for disease, and when they 
finally locate it there you may be sure 
they will be a long time in coming to 
the conclusion that the present Wage 
System is so totally worn out that a 
New System must be substituted for it. 
However, let the Unemployed Army 
grow large enough, and let it be unem- 
ployed long enough, and I have no fear 
that the defective cog in the mechanism 
of Modern Society—the Competitive 
Wage System—will be thrown out, and 
the Co-Operative Wage System be 
inserted in its place. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Hanna and 
his Civic Federation will patch up the 
old machine, and we will go along 
somehow until there will be a collapse 
on the One Horse Shay order that will 
astonish some people who think that 
all evolutionary changes must take 
place deliberately. 

I am not decrying the Civic Federa- 
tion. It, like all other institutions, is 
the child of natural conditions. It will 
perform, no doubt, an important func- 
tion in the rapid industrial evolution 
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now going on before our eyes. Its 
formation is in itself aconfession of the 
inadequacy of any of our existing poli- 
tical or industrial institutions to meet 
present conditions. It is, in fact, the 
precursor and progenitor of the future 
Revolutionary Committee which will be 
formed to administer things in the 
transitional period between Capitalism 
and Socialism. 

Right now I consider the Civic Fed- 
eration as performing a far more im- 
portant role in the United States than 
that of either Congress or the President, 
and, in fact, far more than that of the 
President and Congress combined. 
This may sound hyperbolic, but when 
we consider how much vaster are the 
interests, both in capital and men’s 
lives, for a man’s job is his life, that 
are now being informally: adjusted by 
the Federation than the interests under 
the control of the Federal Government, 
I feel quite justified in my assertion. 

The President has in the hollow of 
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his hand a few hundred parasitical office 
seekers, a few thousand Filipinos whom 
he may or may not suffer to be given 
the ‘‘water-cure’ by General Smith, 
and he also has a little, very little, to 
say about starving the Cubans by the 
denial of a reduction in the sugar tariff. 
These are a]l important matters, to be 
sure, but what are they all together 
compared with the settlement of the 
coal-miners’ strike, either looked at 
from the point of view of money or of 
lives, of either the capitalist or the 
laborer? Congress and the President 
are every year coming more and more 
completely under the control of indus- 
try. Our industrial affairs have long 
over-shadowed our military and poli- 
tical affairs. 

The Civic Federation is an outward 
and visible sign that the time is fast 
approaching when the industrial man- 
agement of things is to be of far more 
importance to society than the political 
management of men. 


SOCIALIST CANDIDATES OF ONTARIO 
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The Ontario branch of the Socialist 
Party, organized some two years ago, 
has this year for the first time placed 
candidates in the field for the Provin- 
cial Parliament. Although the cam- 
paign follows very closely upon the 
nominations, and the time for effective 
work is short, yet such encouraging 
reports of the situation are received 
from the several ridings that it is ex- 
pected that a very heavy vote will be 
polled, and that at least two, and possi- 
bly three, of the candidates named will 
be elected. The election takes place 


on the 29th of May. The following 
candidates have been nominated : 


Manitoulin—John H. McMillan, 
Gore Bay. 

South Wellington — Ald. Samuel 
Carter, Guelph. 

West Elgin—H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
St. Thomas. 

East Toronto—James Simpson, To- 
ronto. 

West Toronto—John A. Helly, To- 
ronto. 

North Toronto — Miss 
Haile, Toronto. 

South Toronto—S. A. Corner, To- 


ronto. 


Margaret 


THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO 


SUPPOSE it must have been the 

superstition of the obstacles to be 
encountered in crossing an artificial 
national boundary line that has pre- 
vented Americans so long from recog- 
nizing the charms of the Canadian 
summer resort region north of Toronto. 
However, they are getting bravely over 
their superstition, and the Muskoka 
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Lake and Parry Sound region is now 
coming into well deserved popularity. 

But little over half a day’s journey 
from Buffalo and the tourist is landed 
in the midst of the finest natural inland 
resort country on the continent. Lit- 
erally thousands of lakes, fed by more 
than thousands of fine trout streams, 


nestle in the woods. The elevation is 
a thousand feet or more above sea 
level, and this, together with the north- 
erly latitude, contributes to make the 
summer weather there entirely free 
from ‘‘hot spells.” 

Living expenses, unless one chooses 
to go to such magnificent hostelries as 
the new Royal Muskoka Hotel, are ex- 
ceedingly mod- 
erare-at tae 
many hotels 
and boarding 
houses. How- 
ever, the best 
way to fully en- 
joy oneself in 
the Canadian 
lake region is to 
camp out. 

To those who 
don’t go any- 
where at all dur- 
ing the summer 
the sea shore 
may seem like 
heaven, but for 
those who have spent many summers 
there it becomes frightfully monoton- 
ous. Most of our sea-side resorts have 
really almost no natural resources to 
interest and amuse the sojourners. The 
one great thing that they do provide is 
an escape from the torrid weather of 
the interior. 
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Of course, for those New York men 
who cannot leave their businesses, a 
resort like Long Branch, only a few 
minutes from town, has great ad- 
vantages. 
But for those 
who have 
plenty of 
time on their 
hi@aridosys ¢ it 
seems to me 
supremely 
silly for peo- 
ple to spend 
their time on 
an inane and 
insipid sand 
beach when 
the woods 
and moun- 


sure that Canada will be the summering 
resort for all North America, She her- 
self is somewhat anticipating the future 
by reserving for her people Algonquin 


t aimish.a nd. 


lakes are at CAMPING PARTY ON SHORES OF LAKE ROSSEAU. 
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their choice. When that happy day 
comes, and we all have arrived at the 
co-operative commonwealth, I feel 


National Park of 
two thousand 
square miles area 
and comprising a 
thousand lakes 
within its borders. 
Here anyone may 
go and live for the 
summer and pay 
no rent to any pri- 
vate owner. 

This reserving 
of resorts for the 
people by the na- 
tion is a move in 
the right direction, 
and should be fol- 
lowed up by the 
United States. It 


true that the 

United States 
has already made a number of park 
reservations, like the Yellowstone and 
the Yosemite, but they are so inacess- 
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ible that as far as the ordinary citizen coast of Maine should have been made 
is concerned, he has rarely the oppor- exempt from private ownership. 
tunity of profiting by them. Niagara has been saved, in a way, 
Nearly the whole of the sea coast of from the rapacity of the private owner, 
but it looks now as 
if the National reser- 
vations there will 
some day look more 
upon where the falls 
were than where they 
are. At the rate the 
various electric 
power companies 
contemplate digging 
canals for new sup- 
plies of power, there 
won't be much water 
going over the falls 
in twenty years from 
date. 


There are said to 
be thirty thousand 
islands in the Geor- 


NEAR PARRY SOUND. 


Maine has been 
appropriated by 
a few families 
of-vwety rien 
people, and thus 
the people of 
tire. Uae d 
States) as~a 
whole, have 
been barred 
from access to 
the Aclantee 
Ocean where it 
is seen to the 
greatest advan- 
tage. “THis 
coast of Maine 
should have 
been reserved, 
as a whole, to q ON THE MAGNETAWAN. 

the people as a National Park. A strip gian Bay. It looks as if they had been 
of land extending one mile back from sifted over the water out of a giant’s 
the ocean and running along the whole sieve. These islands are also being 
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rapidly appropriated by private owners, 
and particularly by Americans. It 
seems to me that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would be wise if it made all that 
remained into a national reservation for 
the benefit of the coming generations. 
One very delightful way of spending 
the summer on the Georgian Bay is to 
take a house boat; they can be rented 
for four dollars a 
day, and one will 
accommodate six- 
teen people. I 
don’t know of any 
other place in the 
world where one 
can find such an 
ideal place for an 
outing in a house 
boat as among the 
islands of the Geor- 
gian Bay. 

For one who 


wishes a ‘‘view’’ from his summer 
hotel, probably no place in the Cana- 
dian lake region will answer the re- 
quirements as well as the Belvidere at 
Parry Sound. The black bass fishing 
is very good at that point also. 

I don’t know that hunting deer will 
ever go out of date like bear-baiting 
and cock-fighting. I think some day 


AMONG THE 30,000 ISLANDS OF THE GEORGIAN BAY. 
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that many of us will be like the hunter 
of the Sand Hill Stag that Seton 
Thompson so beautifully describes. We 
will be too soft-hearted to shoot our 
deer after we finally get him in range. 
Hunting with the gun has its close 
season in Canada as in all coxntries, 
but you may shoot your Kodak at the 
deer whenever you get the chance. 


For those who 
like hunting and 
fishing, there is no 
better place than 
the whole of the 
Muskoka region, 
while for the en- 
thusiast on these 
sports there is no 
place that, once 
visited, will linger 
longer in the mind 
as the sportsman’s 
paradise. Canoe- 
ing on the deep and swift rivers that 
empty into the many lakes of the Mus- 
koka district, is as fine sport as can be 
found in America for those who appre- 
ciate excitement, not altogether unmix- 
ed with the spice of danger, although 
the skillful guides who are to be had are 
so versed in the handling of these frail 
craft that accidents are very rare. 
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